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The  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  session 
of  the  Seminary  opened  auspiciously  on 
Thursday  morning,  September  the  29th. 
At  the  public  exercises  an  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Maclean, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church,  Edin- 
burgh. The  subject  was: 

THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE 
SANCTUARY 

However  isolated  and  however  bare  and 
humble,  by  far  the  most  thrilling  spot  in  anv 
parish  (be  it  a rockbound,  wave-washed  isle 
or  a glen  cut  off  by  the  hills  from  the  tide 
of  life)  is  a sanctuary  where  the  generations 
have  offered  up  their  prayers,  have  shown 
forth  the  Lord’s  death  until  he  come,  and 
have  realized  their  fellowship  not  only  one 
1 with  another  but  with  the  Redeemer  of  all 
ages  still  knit  with  them  in  the  communion  of 
saints.  There,  through  its  years  the  weary 
have  found  a refuge  from  the  cares,  the 
emptiness  of  the  evil  of  their  day;  they  have 
had  kept  for  them  the  door  open  towards  the 
Infinity.  To  realize  how  great  a thing  the  wor- 
ship of  a sanctuary  is  we  have  only  to  think 
what  this  country  would  be  like  without  that 
ceaseless  ministration  of  ordinances.  For  no 
greater  calamity  could  befall  any  nation  than 
that  the  stars  in  the  spiritual  firmament  should 
be  darkened,  that  mammon  and  pleasure  alone 
should  command  the  bent  knee.  The  churches 
of  our  land  save  us  from  that.  The  humblest 
church  is  a greater  place  by  far  than  Parlia- 
ment or  Senate.  These  deal  with  the  things 
of  time — food  and  land  and  raiment.  But  the 
Church  man  proclaims  himself  immortal,  a 
son  of  God,  with  eternity  for  his  portion. 
“On  that  night,”  said  Ebenezer  Erskine  in  a 
time  of  great  experience,  “I  got  my  head  out 
of  time  into  eternity.”  The  glory  of  the 
Church  is  that  in  every  hour  of  worship,  the 
sons  of  men  can  get  their  heads  out  of  time 


into  Eternity.  No  greater  subject  can  then 
engage  our  thought  than  this : How  shall  we 

best  render  this  great  service  of  worshipping 
God  in  His  sanctuary? 

I. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a service 
so  great  as  this  needs  constant  and  necessary 
preparation  of  mind  and  spirit.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  for  men  to  surrender  their  environment 
and  to  become  the  victims  of  routine.  “The 
ministry  of  the  Church  is  a coast  strewn  with 
wrecks”;  the  wreckage  are  mainly  those  who 
deemed  that  they  could  replace  the  toil  of 
brain  and  spirit  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment.  There  is  no  safety  from  shipwreck 
except  in  keeping  one’s  own  soul  in  con- 
tinuous touch  with  the  sources  of  spiritual 
life.  The  prayer  of  every  minister  must  be 
that  of  St.  Ambrose : “Teach  me,  I beseech 

thee,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit : kindle  in  me  the 
fire  of  thy  Holy  Spirit.”  It  is  only  so  that 
we  shall  be  able,  year  in,  year  out,  separated 
from  the  inspiration  of  our  fellows  and  from 
the  impetus  of  the  crowd,  to  lay  upon  the 
altar  the  sacrifice  of  a worship  that  will 
show  forth  the  glory  and  the  unfailing  good- 
ness of  God.  There  is  no  peril  to  be  avoided 
greater  than  that  of  offering  in  the  hour  of 
worship  upon  the  altar  of  God  that  which 
has  cost  us  nothing. 

II 

It  is  a grievious  loss  to  our  common  Presby- 
terianism that  the  worship  of  our  churches 
is  so  often  in  so  chaotic  a state.  God  is  a 
God  of  order,  and  in  the  Church,  as  in  the 
world,  chaos  should  have  no  place.  To  this 
end  we  should  keep  before  us  the  need  for  a 
right  principle  of  arrangement  in  our  services. 
I do  not  propose  to  discuss  so  unprofitable  a 
subject  as  whether  a liturgy  is  better  or  worse 
than  the  freedom  in  worship  that  we  practice. 
It  is  a matter  of  supreme  indifference.  The 
children  of  God  have  worshipped  under  every 
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form,  and  they  have  done  so  with  never  fail- 
ing comfort.  There  is  only  one  requisite  of 
true  worship — that  it  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
For  myself  I use  both  forms;  for  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  fountain  of  spiritual  inspiration 
dried  up  in  the  sixteenth  century;  nor  yet  that 
it  began  in  these  turbulent  days.  The  ser- 
vant of  God  should  in  his  prayers  be  the  heir 
and  the  contemporary  of  all  Christian  genera- 
tions. We  will  never  surrender  the  freshness 
and  vivacity  which  mark  the  prayers  which 
rise  out  of  the  need  of  the  day  and  out  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit.  But  this  very 
freedom  entails  a greater  care  that  our  wor- 
ship should  set  forth  in  order  and  beauty  the 
full  treasures  of  our  faith.  And  this  our 
worship  at  times  fails  to  do. 

In  all  ages  there  has  been  in  the  church  an 
ideal  order  wherewith  the  ministers  of  God 
have  striven  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise — “The  fruit  of  lips  which  give 
thanks  unto  his  name.”  Let  us  reverently  call 
that  order  to  mind. 

We  begin  with  a Psalm,  a gathering  Psalm. 
This  is  a call  to  enter  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High.  In  that  opening  act  we  should 
avoid  hymns.  For  the  Psalm  makes  us  one 
with  all  the  generations  from  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel  and  then,  having  composed  our 
minds  with  the  cry  of  the  centuries,  we  bow 
in  prayer.  The  first  act  of  prayer  is  adoration. 
The  congregation  must  feel  that  they  are  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  everlasting  God.  In 
our  day  there  has  come  to  men  a new  sense 
of  the  unspeakable  majesty  and  greatness  of 
God.  We  have  had  the  curtain  rolled  back, 
revealing  an  illimitable  universe  of  systems 
and  constellations  unending — through  which 
and  for  which  God’s  law  is  supreme,  to  the 
furthest  Pleiades  as  here  in  Princeton  reign- 
ing. The  one  law,  the  one  will,  reigns.  How 
can  we  approach  the  source  of  all  this  with- 
out bowing  down  in  heart  and  soul  in  the 
fulness  of  adoring  self-surrender?  But  thus 
to  look  towards  God  must  inevitably  cause  us 
to  look  at  ourselves.  “I  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear”:  said  Job,  “but  now  mine 
eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.”  The  sight  of 
God  is  a revelation  of  self  and  adoration  leads 
necessarily  to  confession.  The  second  act  of 
prayer  is  then  the  laying  bare  of  our  hearts 
to  God  in  confession.  In  that  great  act  we 
must  be  definite  and  simple.  We  are  to  con- 


fess the  sins  of  our  heart  and  of  the  people 
before  us ; and  not  the  sins  of  other  folk. 
Our  vows  should  be  few.  We  dare  not  use 
eloquent  or  novel  phrases;  we  are  penitents 
and  not  rhetoricians  when  thus  in  the  presence 
of  God.  “Depart  from  me,  for  I am  a sin- 
ful man,  O Lord”  is  the  cry  of  the  heart. 
Confession  leads  on  to  the  great  assurance  of 
forgiveness.  That  is  the  heart  of  our  prayer. 
That  is  what  we  are  there  for — to  express 
the  assurance  of  God  that  if  we  confess  our 
sins,  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins.  As  dew  on  the  parched  land,  there  falls 
the  assurance  that  the  penitent  heart  is  par- 
doned. In  the  realm  unseen  the  soul  hears 
the  joy  bells  ringing.  No  church  service 
should  ever  be  held  without  that. 

Having  thus  confessed  and  received  anew 
the  joyful  assurance  of  forgiveness,  we  are 
in  a condition  that  is  fitting  for  our  presentation 
to  God  of  our  supplications  for  ourselves. 
We  ask  strength  for  the  present  need,  grace 
for  the  pressing  duty.  And  again  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  language  of  meditation  or 
devotional  addresses  is  out  of  place.  We  are 
approaching  God  as  children  to  a Father. 
And  we  are  to  remember  our  purpose — the 
worship  of  God  and  not  the  delighting  of 
the  ears  of  men.  And  that  first  prayer  cul-  i 
minates  in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  whose  simplicity 
and  universal  application  must  be  the  standard 
of  all  our  prayers. 

Therefore,  having  spoken  to  God,  we  sit  ; 
very  still  and  listen  with  cleansed  heart  while 
God  speaks  to  us.  We  should  read  the  oracles 
of  God  in  their  due  order.  There  are  minis- 
ters who  restrict  the  Old  Testament  lesson  • 
to  a few  passages ; and  the  chances  are  in  , 
their  churches  on  any  Sunday  you  hear  a J 
lesson  from  Isaiah.  I have  seen  great  con- 
gregations sit  so  still  that  you  could  almost  j 
hear  a pin  fall  while  the  stories  of  David  | 
and  Jonathan  and  Absalom,  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  and  the  prophets  were  read.  Properly 
read,  the  reading  of  the  Word  is  the  greatest  s 
part  of  the  service.  If  we  believe  in  inspira-  i 
tion  in  whatever  form,  that  is  so.  Each  lesson 
is  followed  by  a hymn  and  these  hymns  are 
to  be  chosen  in  connection  with  the  lessons 
The  Church  has  used  the  Te  Deum  and  the 
Benedict  us  for  these  responsive  praises  afte: 
the  lessons,  down  through  the  ages.  When  thi- 
is  not  possible,  a Holy  Spirit  hymn  after  the 
Old  Testament  lesson  and  a Thanksgiving  i 
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hymn  after  the  New  Testament  lesson  should 
I be  chosen.  We  read  the  Scripture  for  the  lesson 
; it  conveys;  and  our  singing  thereafter  should 
be  our  thanksgiving  for  these  lessons  and  our 
prayer  that  they  may  be  written  on  our  hearts 
and  realized  in  our  lives. 

Having  thus  spoken  to  God  and  God  having 
spoken  to  us,  we  come  to  the  third  great 
thought  of  our  worship  and  that  is  inter- 
cession and  thanksgiving.  This  is  what  we 
have  been  preparing  for  so  far.  The  prayers 
that  do ' not  culminate  in  intercession  and 
thanksgiving  are  truncated  and  desiccated 
prayers.  But  we  dare  not  ask  as  intercessors 
before  God  unless  we  have  confessed  and  re- 
I ceived  absolution  and  heard  the  voice  of  God. 

To-day  the  world  needs  intercessors.  Here 
' we  feel  our  duty  and  our  part  in  the  Uni- 
' versal  Church.  We  pray  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  its  unity;  for  mission  fields  and  weary 
men  working  therein;  for  the  King,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  symbol 
of  the  nation ; for  the  broken-hearted  and 
the  needy;  and  we  end  by  a thanksgiving  for 
the  holy  dead.  We  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints,  we  are  still  one  with  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord.  They  exult  in  the  same  cross 
— “Worthy  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.”  No 
church  service  should  end  in  these  days  with- 
out this  glorious  note.  It  cannot  be  that  in 
a universe  of  slow  development  they  have 
gone  beyond  the  reach  or  the  help  of  our 
prayers.  We  have  reason  to  humble  our- 
selves as  we  see  the  multitudes  resorting  to 
witches  at  Endor,  seeking  assurance  or  touch 
with  their  beloved  dead — while  we,  who  hold 
the  real  treasure — the  present  communion 
with  the  dead  and  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
i reunion,  are  silent — frozen  into  rigidity! 
1 When  that  great  churchman  and  Christian,  Dr. 

Cameron  Lees,  returned  to  the  Highland,  the 
t only  complaint  he  made  about  the  simpler 
and  bolder  church  services  which  were  now 
all  he  could  have,  was  a wail  in  a letter  to 
Lady  Victoria  Campbell,  saying  that  he  had 
been  to  the  Holy  Communion  and  that  there 
was  no  word  of  thanksgiving  regarding  the 
dead,  no  word  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
no  word  of  the  reunion;  and  that  he  came 
away  desolate  and  sad.  From  how  many  of 
our  churches  even  to-day  do  the  hearts  of 
the  stricken  and  the  solitary  turn  back  de- 
solate like  that.  No  wonder  immortality  has 
ceased  to  be  a motive  of  action  and  has  be- 


come a means  on  the  part  of  the  mercenary 
of  preying  on  the  ignorant  or  the  superstitious. 

It  is  after  the  service  of  prayer  has  thus 
been  fulfilled  that  the  sermon  is  preached. 
Of  that  I shall  only  say  that  there  ought  be 
no  dividing  line  separating  worship  from  the 
preaching.  The  preaching  that  has  not  for 
its  end  the  going  forth  of  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  in  adoration  and  in  thanksgiving  to 
God  is  a mere  beating  of  the  air.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  sermon  should  ever  be  the  pro- 
jecting of  Christ  into  the  midst  of  this  gen- 
eration. And  “He  that  has  seen  me  has  seen 
the  father.”  Where  Christ  is  being  preached 
the  vision  of  God  arises.  And  when  that 
vision  arises,  the  heart  of  man  worships  and 
adores.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  worship,  and 
nothing  should  deflect  us  from  that.  You 
remember  when  Samuel  Rutherford  was 
pursuing  the  empty  controversies  of  his  day 
at  Anwoth,  that  fair  little  man  who 
preached  for  thirty  years  the  beauty  of  Christ 
without  ever  realizing  the  beauty  of  tolerance, 
one  Sunday  he  came  upon  the  view  of  Christ 
and  he  deflected  from  his  barren  polemic  into 
so  beautiful  and  tender  a proclamation  of  the 
loveliness  of  Christ  that  a Scotch  lord,  who 
had  been  wearied  by  the  previous  discourse 
suddenly  cried  out:  “Bide  ye  there,  Ruther- 

ford ; ye  are  right  there !”  In  the  worship 
and  the  beauty  of  the  sanctuary  whenever  we 
set  forth  the  beauty  of  our  Lord,  we  are  ever 
right  so  long  as  we  abide  there.  That  is 
the  eternal  element  in  which  the  heart  finds 
its  rest. 

And  that  last  song  of  praise  is  the  test  of 
failure  or  success.  How  the  people  pour  out 
their  hearts  before  the  Lord  in  that  last  psalm 
or  hymn  if  they  have  been  moved  to  worship 
and  praise!  And  the  last  act  linking  the  wor- 
shipping congregation  with  the  Lord  when  He 
lifted  up  His  hands  on  the  Mount  of  Ascen- 
sion and  departed,  still  blessing  his  disciples, 
is  the  crown  of  all.  “The  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  you 
all,  Amen.”  With  what  a solemnity  should 
it  be  uttered.  What  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  words  be  used  correctly,  and  they 
are  seldom  used  correctly.  Many  humble  men 
give  the  blessing  as  if  they  thought  they  could 
improve  upon  His  Scripture.  They  turn  the 
benediction  into  a prayer  by  saying  with  us 
all.  We  cannot  add  or  change  the  words  that 
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have  fallen  on  the  hearts  of  men  for  nineteen 
centuries  with  the  message  of  peace  and  love 
and  comfort  without  chilling  the  heart  of 
some  sensitive  worshipper.  It  is  not  we  who 
bless;  it  is  the  Church,  the  body  of  Christ  of 
which  we  are  but  the  voice.  Let  the  voice 
speak  the  words  entrusted  to  it.  And  then 
“He  will  bless  his  people  with  peace.” 

Such  then  is  the  order  of  our  worship.  In 

the  measure  of  its  order  and  its  fulness  will 

be  the  fruit.  Let  us  avoid  making  orders 
of  our  own;  thus  save  ourselves  from  the 
fantastic  and  the  fanciful.  We  may  hate 
liturgies  but  we  cannot  avoid  ending  in  a 
liturgy  of  our  own.  If  we  think  that  our 
own  liturgy  is  better  than  ancient  treasures 
of  the  church,  we  shall  be  lacking  in  humility. 
Whatever  we  do,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the 

liturgy  we  use,  be  it  our  own  or  that  of  an- 

cient days,  gives  the  benediction  correctly. 
III. 

But  the  greatest  act  of  worship  still  remains 
to  be  considered — the  service  of  Holy  Com- 
munion. For  nineteen  centuries  the  sacra- 
ment of  our  Lord’s  body  and  blood  has  awed 
the  hearts  and  comforted  the  souls  of  a multi- 
tude no  man  can  number.  And  if  the  worship 
of  the  ordinary  day  demands  thought  and 
prayer  and  reverence,  how  much  more  this. 
We  cannot  approach  even  the  thought  of  so 
holy  a rite  without  the  prayer  “that  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  fill  the  heart  of  the 
earthly  minister.”  The  solemnized  heart  can 
but  say : “Lord,  who  is  sufficient  for  these 

things !”  This  is  the  core  of  all  true  wor- 
ship, the  source  of  the  Church’s  strength. 

It  was  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  holy 
sacrament  that  the  ministry  evolved.  There 
is  no  greater  need  than  that  we  should  have 
definite  thoughts  about  the  Holy  Communion 
and  that  we  should  teach  the  truth  regarding 
it.  Personally,  I do  not  think  we  can  place 
too  great  a value  upon  it.  I cannot  believe 
that  our  Lord  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
said,  “This  is  my  body;  this  is  my  blood,” 
just  to  mock  us  with  empty  signs.  He  did 
not.  He  left  us  the  greatest  of  all  means  of 
grace;  the  channel  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  which 
we  will  depreciate  at  our  peril.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  value  placed  upon  the  Sacrament 
is  the  life  of  the  Church  and  the  warmth  of 
its  worship.  There  are  people  who  take  a 
weird  delight  in  denouncing  the  mass.  They 
are  the  same  people  who  denounce  everything 


— the  sort  of  people  against  whom  Luther 
broke  forth  when  he  said,  “May  God  preserve 
us  from  a church  in  which  there  are  none  but 
saints,” — but  we  judge  no  man  or  his  worship. 
Regarding  the  mass  we  would  but  say  that 
the  mass  has  been  through  all  the  centuries 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  Church.  When  ready 
to  perish  the  Roman  Church  has  rallied  again 
and  again  around  the  mass.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  is  the  secret  of  that  power. 
Whatever  superstition  might  gather  round  it, 
the  truth  lay  at  the  core,  that  there  the  love 
that  bears  the  sins  of  the  world  meets  the 
penitent  heart  and  gives  itself  to  the  seeking 
soul.  That  truth  you  cannot  kill  or  bury.  Bury 
it,  and  it  will  rise  again,  shedding  its  grave 
clothes  and  thrilling  and  subduing  the  heart. 
“There  could  be  no  stauncher  Protestant  than 
I,”  said  Principal  Denney,  “but  if  Protestant 
Churches  disparage  the  sacraments,  and  dis- 
sipate the  divine  realities  to  which  they  bear 
witness,  then  the  Roman  Church,  in  spite  of 
its  superstitions  and  tyranny  will  prevail 
against  them,  and  it  will  have  a divine  right 
to  prevail.”  If  the  Church  is  to  live  it  must 
rally  round  the  sacrament  as  the  greatest  act 
of  worship. 

Is  it  the  supreme  act  of  worship  for  us? 
Can  we  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Pres- 
ence? Nothing  less  than  that  will  do.  Yes, 
we  can  hold  it.  A real  presence  not  of  mate- 
rial flesh  and  blood,  but  the  real  presence 
of  Christ  and  his  Spirit  coming  through  the 
elements  into  our  inmost  hearts;  giving  him- 
self to  us  in  the  unsearchable  favor  of  his  con- 
tinuing love  as  the  meat  and  drink  of  our  souls. 
The  greatest  moment  in  life  is  when  a min- 
ister stands  at  the  communion  table  and 
makes  a congregation  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
risen  Lord  brood  over  them,  hearing  again: 
This  is  my  body  broken  for  you;  This  is 
my  blood ; Drink  ye  all  of  it.”  That  moment 
concentrates  the  centuries  that  are  gone  and 
the  centuries  to  come,  and  creates  an  un- 
changing eternity  in  the  heart.  The  Real 
Presence — we  have  felt  it.  We  speak  that 
which  we  know  and  we  testify  that  which  we 
have  seen.  Surely  that  act  is,  in  the  words 
of  Chrysostom,  one  “at  which  attendant  angels 
tremble,  and  which  thrills  irresistibly  through 
the  courts  and  ranks  of  heaven  up  to  the 
very  throne  of  God.” 

No  service  needs  greater  preparation  of 
heart  and  soul  than  this.  Custom  can  stale 
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even  the  Holy  Communion  for  the  heart  that 
neglects  to  prepare.  In  our  ministry  we 
should  lay  our  best  on  that  altar.  We  should 
make  certain  that  in  every  celebration  there 
are  the  common  and  invariable  elements 
which  mark  the  Holy  Communion  and  every 
kind  of  ritual.  I say  this  because  two  sum- 
mers or  so  ago  I was  in  a Highland  church 
on  Communion  Sunday  at  an  evening  ser- 
vice at  which  the  hymn  before  the  sermon 
was  “For  the  beauty  of  the  earth,”  at  which 
the  prayer  did  not  refer  to  nor  consecrate 
the  elements ; where  the  minister  totally  un- 
prepared dispensed  the  sacrament  to  people 
who  were  I trust  better  prepared.  Sloven- 
liness is  detestable  in  all  places,  but  sloven- 
liness of  mind  and  indifference  of  spirit  at 
the  holy  communion  table  is  ghastly.  We 
are  never  to  forget  that  the  greatest  duty  in 
the  world  is  to  present  the  crucified  Christ 
to  a congregation,  placing  that  great  Sacrifice 
before  God,  creating  the  bridge  across  which 
the  eternal  comes  in  on  the  heart. 

There  are  great  things  associated  in  our 
mind  with  the  Holy  Communion  in  Scotland. 
There  is  a beautiful  passage  in  the  Life  of 
Ian  MacLaren.  At  the  first  communion  that 
he  witnessed  as  a boy,  the  child  was  especially 
interested  in  an  old  man  with  very  white 
hair  and  a meek  and  reverent  face.  Some 
time  after  he  passed  a man  on  the  roadside 
breaking  stones.  The  white  hair  drew  his 
attention  and  he  looked  back  and  recognized 
the  elder  who  had  carried  the  cup.  Full  of 
curiosity,  he  told  his  father  the  strange  tale. 
His  father  explained  to  him  that  the  reason 
why  the  old  man  held  so  high  a place  in 
the  church  was  that,  although  he  was  one 
of  the  poorest  men  in  all  the  town,  he  was 
the  holiest.  “James,”  said  he,  “breaks  stones 
for  a living,  but  he  knows  more  about  God 
than  any  person  I ever  met.”  And  the  boy 
never  forgot  what  he  learned  then — that  the 
greatest  thing  in  life  is  goodness.  We  must 
ever  remember  that  there  are  sensitive  souls 
like  that,  boys  and  men  too,  to  whom  every 
act  in  so  great  a service  counts.  That  we 
should  have  it  given  us  to  serve  at  the  altar 
may  well  make  us  bend  the  knee  in  awe.  No 
time  can  be  too  much  to  devote  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  knowledge  regarding  the  service  of 
communion;  we  cannot  impress  the  hearts  of 
our  people  sufficiently  with  its  majesty.  We 
should  avoid  prolixity.  For  it  is  a time  for 


God  to  speak  and  men  to  listen.  There  is  no 
more  solemn  trust  laid  on  the  minister  than 
the  guarding  of  the  Holy  Communion  from 
confusion,  from  corruption  and  from  neglect. 
To  leave  a service  such  as  that  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment  is  a grevious  neglect 
and  a vain  presumption. 

To  some  it  appears  a weakness  that  there 
should  be  so  much  discrepancy  among  us 
in  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion.  Often 
every  man  doeth  what  seemeth  good  in  his 
own  eyes.  But  that  freedom  has  its  ad- 
vantage. It  leaves  us  free  to  enrich  our 
communion  services  with  the  treasures  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  all  the  ages.  And 
if  we  do  so,  then  shall  we  realize  in  every 
act  of  communion : “The  Lord  is  in  his  holy 
temple,” — learn  the  secret  of  goodness — “to 
realize  the  presence  of  God,”  and  the  com- 
munion season  will  be  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  people  great  days  of  the  Lord. 

Communion  represents  a present  fact.  It  is 
not  merely  the  doctrine  of  Real  Presence  that 
gives  the  Roman  Church  its  power.  There  is 
another  doctrine  also  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  whenever  the  mass  is  celebrated,  is 
repeated.  Thus  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  be- 
comes a continual  unending  sacrifice.  This 
atonement  is  forever  being  made.  That  also 
we  can  proclaim  and  make  real  in  our  Holy 
Communion.  The  sacrifice  that  is  well-pleas- 
ing to  God  is  that  of  the  will.  It  was  that 
Christ  willed  his  own  suffering  that  made  his 
sacrifice  divine.  That  sacrifice  of  the  will 
Christians  still  offer  in  the  measure  in  which 
Christ  is  theirs.  We  have  to  think  anew  on 
these  good  themes;  to  realize  that  atonement 
is  not  a matter  of  six  hours  however  sublime 
and  great;  that  the  suffering  of  God  in  Christ 
is  not  ended  nor  can  be  ended  while  one  soul 
is  in  misery — lost;  that  the  Cross  still  abides 
in  the  heart  of  God;  that  in  the  bleeding  of 
the  branch  the  vine  bleeds  also  and  in  the 
agony  of  his  members  Christ  still  agonizes — 
all  that,  cleansed,  sublimated,  we  set  forth  in 
the  body  still  being  broken  on  the  communion 
table,  in  the  cup  still  poured  forth ; that 
atonement  is  still  being  made,  that  the  sac- 
rifice is  still  being  offered,  that  “in  all  our 
affliction  he  is  afflicted” ; that  with  us  still 
is  our  own  God  bearing  our  sins  and  carry- 
ing our  sorrows.  There  can  be  no  true 

Church  in  which  the  soul  is  not  nourished  on 
the  present  Christ,  and  that  the  very  Christ 
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whose  body  is  broken  and  whose  blood  is  shed 
for  us.  That  is  what  we  have  to  make  our 
people  realize  in  the  greatest  act  of  worship. 

Regarding  the  frequency  of  that  act,  we 
Presbyterians  cannot  defend  the  present  prac- 
tice. If  we  test  it  by  the  days  of  the  apostles, 
when  the  memory  of  Jesus  was  vivid  and  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  new,  when  the  Christians 
continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles’  teach- 
ing and  in  the  fellowship,  in  the  breaking  of 
bread  and  in  prayer,  the  sacrament  is  to  be 
used  as  prayer  is  used  and  nobody  can  de- 
fend yearly  or  half-yearly  communion,  just 
as  nobody  could  defend  a yearly  or  half- 
yearly  opportunity  to  pray.  And  if  we  judge 
our  practice  by  the  Reformers,  then  Calvin 
condemns  yearly  communion  as  an  invent  tan 
diaboli  and  declares  that  each  week  at  least 
the  table  of  the  Lord  should  be  spread ; and 
the  Directory  enjoins  frequent  celebrations. 
There  is  something,  however,  to  be  said  for 
yearly  or  half-yearly ; nothing  to  be  said  for 
quarterly.  The  Apostolic  ideal  of  every  Sun- 
day is  the  true  ideal.  To  relegate  the  greatest 
act  of  Christian  worship  to  once  a quarter 
lessens  its  solemnity  without  any  approach  to 
the  fullness  of  the  ideal. 

I close  as  I began  by  saying  how  pro- 
foundly I believe  that  the  greatest  work  on 
earth  is  that  of  the  man  who  leads  the  prayers 
of  a congregation  in  the  sanctuary.  That 
man  is  opening  a sluice  between  the  great 
ocean  and  the  little  human  channels,  so  that 
the  sea  gathers  itself  together  and  flows  in  at 
full  tide.  The  opening  of  that  sluice  is  not 
dependent  on  how  many  or  how  few  are 
present.  The  sacrifice  of  intercession  there 
arises  ceaselessly  and  who  knows  how  the 
hearts  of  men  may  be  braced  though  they 
know  not  whence  the  power  comes. 

New  Students 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  welcome  at 
the  Seminary  a large  number  of  entering 
students.  The  entire  enrollment  has  been 
increased  twenty-one  per  cent  over  that 
of  the  last  year.  The  names  of  those 
who  were  previously  enrolled  are  found 
in  the  catalogue  which  was  published  in 
January.  The  students  who  were  not 
here  last  vear  are  as  follows: 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Arthur  Karl  Beisheim,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
A.B.  Mission  House  College,  1918;  Mission 
House  Seminary,  1921. 

John  Clement  Berry,'  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
A.B.  Occidental  College,  1908;  Princeton 
Seminary,  1914. 

Herbert  Edgar  Blair,  Taiku,  Korea,  A.B. 
Park  College,  1901 ; A.M.  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1904;  Princeton  Seminary,  1904. 

John  Randolph  Campbell,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
A.B.  Syracuse  University,  1912,  A.M.  1913; 
Princeton  Seminary  1916. 

James  Chung,  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea,  Union 
Christian  College,  Pyeng  Yang,  1911;  B.D. 
San  Francisco  Seminary,  1921. 

William  Cooper  Cumming,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  A.B.  Davison  College,  1918;  B.D.  Union 
Seminary,  Virginia,  1921. 

Hendrik  Christoffel  de  Wet,  Stellenbosch, 
South  Africa,  A.B.  Victoria  College,  (S.  A.), 
1912;  Stellenbosch  Seminary,  1917. 

Arthur  Raymond  Eckels,  Tennent,  N.  J., 
A.B.  Columbia  College,  1904;  A.M.  Princeton 
University,  1907;  Princeton  Seminary,  1907. 

Yasumi  Fujimoto,  Kumamoto,  Japan,  Meiji- 
Gakuin  College,  1908;  Meiji-Gakuin  Seminary, 
191 1. 

William  Crosland  Frierson,  Heardmont, 
Ga.,  A.B.  Davison  College,  1918;  B.D.  Union 
Seminary.  Virginia,  1921. 

Peter  Charles  James  Goeree,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  A.B.  Calvin  College,  1920;  Theological 
School  of  the  Christian  Reformed  Church, 
1921. 

Charles  Robert  Hamilton.  Los  Banos, 
Philippine  Islands,  A.B.  Hanover  College, 
1893,  A.M.,  1896,  D.D.  1913;  McCormick 

Seminary',  1896. 

James  Heron,  St.  Peters  Bay,  P.  E.  I., 
Canada,  A.B.  Cedarville  College,  1899;  Prince- 
ton Seminary',  1903. 

Warren  Hoover  Hershey,  Trenton,  N.  J., 

A. B.  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  1909; 

B. D.  Drew  Seminary',  1915. 

Ernest  Gockley'  Hoff,  Chicago,  111.,  A.B. 
Pomona  College,  1915;  A.M.  University  of 
Chicago  Divinity'  School,  1921. 

Edwin  Kagin,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  A.B.  Centre 
College.  1904;  B.D.  Presbyterian  Seminary  of 
Kentucky,  1907. 

Benjamin  William  Kossack,  McGregor, 
Iowa,  A.B.  Dubuque  College,  1918;  Dubuque 
Seminary',  1921. 
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Frederick  William  Leich,  Galion,  Ohio,  A.B. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1893 ; McCormick 
Seminary,  1897. 

Jesse  Penney  Martin,  Denver,  Colo.,  B.S. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1896;  M.S-, 
1900,  D.D.  University  of  Denver,  1915;  Pitts- 
burgh Seminary,  1899. 

Joseph  Francis  Mathews,  New  York  City, 
Royal  University  of  Dublin;  Irish  College, 
Paris,  1908. 

Johannes  Gerhard  Plesscher,  Grundy  Center, 
Iowa,  A.B.  Mission  House  College,  1917; 
Christian  Reformed  Seminary,  1920. 

Arthur  Helmer  Rholl,  Fertile,  Minn.,  A.B. 
Red  Wing  Seminary,  1915;  Luther  Seminary, 

1920. 

Francis  John  Schmuck,  Baltimore,  Md., 
A.B.  Mission  House  College,  1914;  Mission 
House  Seminary,  1917. 

Michael  Salvatore  Solimene,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Rochester  University;  B.D.  Rochester  Sem- 
inary, 1920. 

Charles  Spoelhof,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  A.B. 
Calvin  College,  1920;  Theological  School  of 
Christian  Reformed  Church,  1921. 

John  Tanto,  Tiszalivcz,  Hungary,  Gym- 
1 nasium  at  Debrecsen,  1910;  University  of 
Utrecht  (in  Theology)  1920. 

William  LeGrand  Tucker,  Church  Road,  Va., 
A.B.  Randolph  Macon  College,  1912,  A.M. 
Princeton  University,  1916;  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, 1916. 

Francis  Torbit  White,  Chester,  S.  C.,  A.B. 
Erskine  College,  1917;  Erskine  Seminary, 

1921. 

Bonner  Dale  White,  Chester,  S.  C.,  A.B. 
Erskine  College,  1915;  Xenia  Seminary,  1921. 

Samuel  Alvin  Work,  Mansura,  Egypt,  A.B. 
Monmouth  College,  1901,  A.M.  1913;  Pitts- 
burgh, 1904. 

SENIORS 

James  Kim  Akimo,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  A.B. 
Honolulu  College,  1914. 

David  Campbell  Butler,  Galveston,  Texas, 
A.B.  Austin  College,  1918. 

Alfred  McAlpine  Dodds,  Portaferry,  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  A.B.  Queen’s  University,  Bel- 
fast, 1919. 

Theodore  Huggenvik,  Northfield,  Minn., 
A.B.  St.  Olaf  College,  1915;  A.M.  University 
) of  Chicago,  1916. 

Frank  Knox  Jowe,  Paotingfu,  China,  A.B. 
Peking  University,  1917. 


Paul  Shunsak  Morita,  Tokyo,  Japan,  Meiji 
Gakuin,  1918. 

Richard  Carll  Phillips,  Manasquan,  N.  J., 
A.B.,  Western  Maryland  College,  1919. 

MIDDLERS 

Harold  Stauffer  Bender,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  A.B. 
Goshen  College,  1918. 

Fred  Wilson  Druckenmiller,  Royersford, 
Pa.,  A.  B.  Albright  College,  1919. 

John  K.  Lynn,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  A.B.  College 
of  Wooster,  1920. 

David  Paulin  Martin,  Rogue  River,  Oregon, 
A.B.  Albany  College,  1920. 

LeRoy  Myers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  A.B. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  1920. 

JUNIORS 

Charles  Howard  Ainley,  Jr.,  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  A.B.  University  of  Southern  California, 
1920. 

Alton  Bowman  Altfather,  Berlin,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Valparaiso  University,  1920. 

William  Davies  Amos,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Alma  College,  1921. 

Klair  Long  Armstrong,  Coatesville,  Pa., 
A.B.  Lafayette  College,  1921. 

Joseph  Arthur,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  A.B. 
University  of  Manitoba,  1921. 

Thomas  Baxter,  Wishaw,  Scotland,  A.B. 
College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

Guy  Arthur  Bensinger,  Ashland,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Lafayette  College,  1918. 

Wilhelmus  Bogart  Bryan,  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  A.B.  Princeton  University,  1920. 

Edwin  Ray  Cameron,  Ipava,  111.,  A.B.  Park 
College,  1921. 

Edward  Murray  Clark,  Emporia,  Kans., 
A.B.  College  of  Emporia,  1921. 

James  Harry  Cotton,  Salineville,  Ohio,  A.B. 
College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

John  Beverly  Crowell,  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
A.B.  Rutgers  College,  1921. 

Henry  Lewis  Cutler,  Germantown,  Pa., 
A.B.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1921. 

David  Hobart  Evans,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
A.B.  Bucknell  University,  1921. 

John  Lloyd  Evans,  Scott,  Ohio,  A.B.  Col- 
lege of  Wooster,  1921. 

Joseph  Lourey  Fendrich,  Jr.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

^Robert  Francis  Gale,  Carver,  Minn.,  A.B. 
Macalester  College,  1921. 

John  Randolph  Glassey,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo., 
A.B.  Hastings  College,  1921. 
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Seung  Kon  Hahn,  Pyeng  Yang,  Korea, 
Pyeng  Yang  Union  Christian  College. 

George  Bradley  Hammond,  Detroit,  Mich., 
B.  of  Arch.  University  of  Michigan,  1916. 

Charles  Roy  Harper,  Greeley,  Colo.,  A.B. 
Monmouth  College,  1921. 

Kunishichi  Inori,  Kagoshimaken,  Japan, 
Toyko  Shingakusha  College,  1914. 

Milo  Fisher  Jamison,  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
A.B.  Occidental  College,  1921. 

John  Edward  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A.B. 
Dubuque  College,  1921. 

Andrew  Stephen  Layman,  Grant  City,  Mo., 
A.B.  Park  College,  1921. 

Paul  Joseph  Leavens,  Santa  Paula,  Calif., 

A. B.  Occidental  College,  1920;  B.S.  Princeton 
University,  1921. 

*Alfred  Adam  Lesser,  Freeland,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Lafayette  College,  1921. 

Chi  Fung  Liu,  Enhsien,  Shantung,  China, 
Ph.B.  University  of  Chicago,  1921. 

Ernest  Edmund  Loft,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B. 
Maryville  College,  1921. 

Abram  Miller  Long,  Mountville,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  1917. 

Alfred  Menefee  Longmire,  Monroe  City, 
Mo.,  A.B.  Westminster  College  (Mo.),  1921. 
Paul  Chi  Chen  Lu,  Paoming,  See,  China, 

B. S.  Columbia  University,  1920,  A.M.,  1921. 
Harold  Leonard  Lundquist,  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  LL.B.  University  of  Minnesota,  1917. 

Wallace  Taylor  McAfee,  Berkeley,  Calif., 
A.B.  University  of  California,  1921. 

Harvey  Hutcheson  McClellan,  Silver  City, 
Iowa,  A.B.  Cooper  College,  1918. 

Paul  Harper  McKee,  Monongahela  City, 
Pa.,  A.B.  College  of  Wooster,  1921. 

George  H.  Masselink,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa, 
University  of  Iowa. 

Royal  McKnight  Merritt,  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  A.B.  Brown  University,  1907. 

Philip  Sheridan  Miller,  Allentown,  Pa., 
A.B.,  Moravian  College,  1920. 

Theodore  Evan  Miller,  Riverside,  N.  J., 
A.B.  Lafayette  College,  1921. 

William  McFarlane  Mitchell,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  A.B.  Lafayette  College,  1921. 

Cecil  Van  Horn  Morris,  Clifton  Forge,  Va., 
A.B.  Randolph-Macon  College,  1920. 

Muraji  Nagai,  Hiroshima,  Japan,  Meiji 
Gakuin  Seminary. 

Harold  Elliott  Nicely,  Muncie,  Ind.,  A.B. 
University  of  Chicago,  1921. 


Josef  Emanuel  Olsson,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
Johannelands  Missionsinstitut. 

James  Manning  Potts,  Ashland,  Va.,  A.B. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1917,  A.M.,  1920. 

Edwin  Luke  Shelling,  Allentown,  Pa.,  A.B. 
Lafayette  College,  1921. 

Clarence  Ernest  Showalter,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  A.B.  Carroll  College,  1921. 

Henry  Pierce  Simpson,  Salem,  Va.,  A.B. 
University  of  Richmond,  1919. 

William  Kyle  Smith,  Campinas,  Brazil,  B.S. 
University  of  Vriginia,  1921. 

David  Rankin  Stewart,  New  York  City, 
A.B.  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1921. 

George  LeRoy  Willets,  Huntington,  N.  Y., 
A.B.  Lafayette  College,  1921. 

Morris  Zutrau,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A.B.  Park 
College,  1921. 

Edwin  Boardman,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Ashland  College. 

Joseph  Newton  Hillhouse,  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
Davidson  College. 

The  total  enrollment  to  November  1st  is  as 


follows : 

Fellows  8 

Graduate  Students  40 

Seniors  40 

Middlers  52 

Juniors  51 

Partials  5 


196 

* Only  remained  a short  time. 

Installation  of  Dr.  Hodge 

On  October  nth  the  Rev.  Caspar  Wis- 
tar  Hodge,  Ph.D.  was  inaugurated  as 
Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Princeton  Theological  « 
Seminary.  The  address  which  Dr. 
Hodge  delivered  on  this  occasion  on  , 
the  subject  of  “The  Significance  of  the  j 
Reformed  Theology”  will  be  printed  in  j 
full  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Princeton  ■ 
Theological  Review.  This  address  to-  j 
gether  with  the  charge  to  Professoi;  | 
Hodge,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Rev-  - 
Maitland  Alexander,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  pasto 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ii  1 
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Pittsburgh,  will  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form.  On  the  occasion  of  the  inaugura- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Seminary,  the 
Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
piesided;  prayer  of  installation  was  de- 
livered by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  W.  Beach, 
D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors ; prayer  was  offered  and  the  bene- 
diction pronounced  by  the  Rev.  John 
Fox,  D.D. 

Caspar  Wistar  Hodge  was  born  in 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1870,  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  in  1892.  Af- 
ter two  years  of  graduate  study  in 
Princeton  he  spent  a year  in  Germany 
studying  at  the  Universities  of  Heidel- 
berg and  Berlin.  He  served  as  Instruc- 
tor of  Philosophy  in  Princeton  Univer- 
sity during  the  years  1895-97.  He  served 
as  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
Lafayette  College  for  the  year  1897-98. 
In  1901  he  was  graduated  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  ordained  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick. 
From  1901  to  1907  he  served  as  Instruc- 
tor in  the  Department  of  Systematic 
Theology  in  Princeton  Seminary  and 
from  1907  to  1915  as  Assistant  Professor 
in  this  Department.  In  1915  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1921  elected  as 
Charles  Hodge  Professor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemic  Theology.  In  the  Autumn 
of  1921  the  name  of  this  chair  was 
changed  to  the  Charles  Hodge  Professor 
of  Systematic  Theology. 

Professor  Hodge  is  the  author  of  many 
articles  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Re- 
view and  other  theological  journals.  He 
has  contributed  articles  to  Hastings’  Dic- 
tionary of  Christ  and  the  Gospels  and  to 
the  International  Standard  Bible  Ency- 
clopedia. In  1894  Princeton  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 


The  Stone  Lectures 

The  lectures  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foun- 
dation for  192 1 -2  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Oscar  Boyd,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  min- 
ister of  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Secretary-elect  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  at  Cairo.  The 
lectures  were  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel 
of  the  Seminary  on  Monday  to  Friday, 
October  10th  to  14th,  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  A brief  resume  of  the 
lectures  follows : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  DAVID 

In  agreement  with  the  social  organization 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  divided  the 
“tribes”  into  “families”  and  these  in  turn  into 
“houses,”  the  descendants  of  David,  collect- 
ively, constitute  the  House  of  David.  The 
history  of  this  House,  interesting  and  im- 
portant to  every  Christian  primarily  because 
Jesus  Christ  belonged  to  it,  is  also  interesting 
and  important  because  the  career  of  the 
dynasty  of  kings  which  took  its  rise  from 
David  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  By  com- 
parison with  other  dynasties — particularly  by 
contrast  with  the  kings  who  ruled  the  North- 
ern Kingdom  of  Israel  the  Davidic  line  that 
reigned  in  Jerusalem  is  noteworthy. 

It  is  noteworthy,  for  one  thing,  because  of 
the  length  of  its  uninterrupted  sway.  For 
approximately  four  and  a half  centuries,  from 
the  coronation  of  David  at  Hebron  to  the 
death  of  Jehoiachin  at  Babylon,  men  of  this 
“house”  were  the  recognized  kings  of  all,  or  of 
a part  of  Israel.  Few  dynasties  in  all  history, 
and  these  in  the  obscure  chronologies  of  the 
Far  East,  surpass  this  record.  And  as  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  Davidites  was  uninterrupted, 
so  it  was  also  undisputed.  With  one  exception, 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  there  was  never  an  ef- 
fort, even  from  abroad,  to  unseat  this  line, 
and  that  one  effort  failed.  From  father  to 
son  the  crown  was  transmitted  through  all 
the  twenty  steps  of  royal  succession  save  at 
the  close  of  the  series,  when  foreign  con- 
querors selected  once  a brother,  and  once 
an  uncle  of  the  king  they  deposed  to  succeed 
him.  Rarely  has  so  great  care  been  exercised 
in  maintaining  the  purity  of  blood  of  the 
reigning  house — not  purity  from  an  aristo- 
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cratic,  regal  standpoint  through  avoidance  of 
alliance  with  alien  royal  houses,  for  this  was 
done  but  once  at  the  beginning  and  never  re- 
peated— but  purity  from  a national  or  racial 
standpoint.  The  queen-mother’s  name,  and 
usually  her  parentage  and  native  city  in  Judah, 
is  habitually  recorded  in  the  annals  of  this 
dynasty.  With  one  exception  these  mothers  of 
the  Davidic  kings  were  women  of  Judah,  and 
that  exception  was  a daughter  of  the  king  of 
Northern  Israel. 

Special  measures  to  maintain  and  enlarge 
this  house  at  critical  times  in  its  history  fur- 
nish us  insight  into  the  anxiety  the  nation 
felt  to  prevent  its  dying  out.  The  heir,  ap- 
parently, was  habitually  associated  with  the 
king  as  co-regent  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  exceptions  being  apparently  only  in 
the  case  of  reigns  early  or  unexpectedly  cut 
short.  The  chosen  capital  and  royal  resi- 
dence, Jerusalem,  was  always  intimately  bound 
up  with  this  dynasty,  so  that  Zion  always  re- 
mained, alongside  Bethlehem,  David’s  native 
place,  in  the  minds  of  later  generations  “the 
city  of  David.” 

The  contrast  with  the  sister  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes  to  the  north  in  all  these  re- 
spects points  their  significance  still  more 
sharply.  And  it  is  no  cause  for  surprise  that 
this  Davidic  dynasty  enjoyed  in  the  north 
from  first  to  last  a prestige  which  the  north- 
ern kings  by  no  means  shared  in  Judah  even 
when  at  their  strongest. 

An  estimate  of  the  kingcraft  of  David’s 
descendants  is  difficult  to  form  with  assurance 
of  its  justice  at  the  present  time.  Their 
policies,  which  varied  fundamentally  from 
time  to  time,  do  not  always  reflect  credit  on 
them.  Yet  our  criticism  is  tempered  by  our 
consciousness  of  ignorance  both  of  measures 
and  of  motives. 

From  the  purely  external  history  of  a 
dynasty’s  career  we  need  to  pass  next  to  con- 
sider the  fundamental  question : what  did 
monarchy  as  an  institution  mean  in  Israel? 
And  here  the  account  of  its  first  beginnings, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “law  of  the  king” 
in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  on  the  other 
hand,  afford  us  the  same  blending  of  the  ideal 
and  the  empirical.  Jehovah,  Israel’s  God,  is 
in  principle  Israel’s  King.  Ideally,  therefore, 
Israel  is  a theocracy.  Actually,  however, 
Israel  is  never  able  to  maintain  itself  and 
to  live  its  life  and  perform  its  function  in 


the  world  without  certain  officers  and  agen- 
cies, made  necessary  by  its  imperfections  and 
sins.  And  as  Jehovah  “raised  up”  judges  and 
prophets,  as  His  servants  and  representatives 
to  accomplish  a particular  object,  so  He 
“raised  up,”  through  Samuel’s  interposition,  a 
king  to  reign  as  Jehovah’s  “Anointed.”  Con- 
templated even  in  the  original  patriarchal 
blessing,  “Kings  shall  come  out  of  thee,’  and 
provided  for  in  the  Law  by  precise  limitations 
and  injunctions,  the  monarchy  was  instituted 
to  meet  a desperate  condition  and  answer  an 
insistent  demand. 

Samuel’s  reluctance  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion which  by  its  very  existence  acknowledged 
the  nation’s  imperfect  allegiance  to  God’s 
rule,  and  which  in  its  empirical  form  was 
bound  to  bring  with  its  good  so  much  harm 
also  to  Israel,  was  echoed  by  Hosea,  and  may 
be  found  reflected  here  and  there  in  other 
writings  of  the  prophets.  But  it  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  either  Hosea  or  any  one  else 
looked  only  on  this  dark  side  of  monarchy 
as  such,  for  the  same  double  attitude  toward 
it  is  demonstrable  in  all  their  works.  Any 
other  verdict  is  based  on  unwarrantable  ex- 
cision or  strained  exegesis  of  prophetic  pas- 
sages. 

Attempts  to  represent  the  monarchy  in  Is- 
rael as  a highly  democratic  institution,  such  as 
Professor  Kent  has  recently  made,  are  based 
on  exaggerated  inferences  from  isolated  facts, 
which  really  prove  no  more  than  that  a 
democratic  spirit,  actually  and  mightily  op- 
erative in  Israel,  tempered  absolute  monarchy 
as  it  tempered  all  the  institutional  life  of 
Israel.  In  reality,  however,  monarchy  was  ab- 
solute, in  Judah  as  well  as  in  Israel,  in  good 
reigns  as  well  as  in  bad  reigns,  and  absolutism 
there  as  elsewhere  tended  toward  despotism. 
Although  local  magistrates  and  social  bonds, 
the  dominant  power  of  custom,  and,  above 
all,  the  sanctions  of  religion,  mitigated  des- 
potism in  Israel,  nevertheless  it  is  a wonder, 
not  that  there  were  so  many  wicked  kings, 
but  that  there  were  any  just  and  noble  kings 
in  Israel. 

There  is  a document,  preserved  in  the  his- 
tory of  David’s  reign,  which  purports  to  give 
the  occasion  and  circumstances  when  Jehovah 
by  a special  oracle  made  known  to  David  that 
the  world  maintain  “for  ever”  the  right  of 
his  seed — his  “house” — to  rule  over  His  people. 
This  gracious  promise,  known  to  both  Old  and 
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New  Testaments  under  the  name,  “the  sure 
mercies  of  David’’  (Is.  55:3;  Acts  13:34).  is 
contained  in  II  Samuel  7,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  king  by  the  prophet  Nathan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  David’s  proposal  to  build  a per- 
manent temple  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  Jerusalem.  In  response  to  David’s  request, 
“Let  me  build  thee  a house,”  comes  the  divine 
answer,  “Thou  shalt  not  build  me  a house, 
but  I will  build  thee  a house.”  This  contrast, 
which  is  perfectly  plain  as  verse  11  is  put 
alongside  of  verse  5,  does  not  however  answer 
the  natural  query  in  David’s  mind.  If  not  I, 
then  who,  shall  build  the  temple?  In  verse 
13  he  is  told  that  his  son  shall  build  it,  so 
that  there  is  a second  and  subordinate  con- 
trast, Not  thou,  David,  but  he — thy  son — shall 
build. 

There  have  been  three  attacks  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  chapter  by  modern  critics,  and 
in  them  have  centered  the  arguments  for  date 
and  credibility  of  the  oracle. 

Wellhausen  declares  verse  13  an  interpo- 
lation, and  his  followers  have  continued  to 
assert  that  this  cannot  be  from  the  hand  of 
the  original  author,  partly  because,  they  say, 
the  second  contrast  weakens  the  first,  the 

I main  contrast,  partly  because  the  individual 
“son”  here  agrees  ill  with  the  “seed’’  of  the 
context,  and  partly  because  they  can  see 
“nothing  in  verse  13b  that  is  not  in  verse  12b.” 
But  a due  respect  to  the  real  progress  of  the 
thought,  and  especially  a due  weight  given 
the  words  “for  ever”  which  here  for  the  first 
I time  are  linked  with  Davidic  sovereignty,  for- 
1 bid  this  mutilation  of  the  chapter,  apart  from 
the  evidence  afforded  by  such  later  references, 
as  I Kings  5:5. 

Volz,  seeing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
unity  of  the  rest  of  the  oracle  when  verse  13 
alone  is  exscinded,  cuts  away  all  of  verses 
, ib-4a,  5-7,  10,  11a,  and  13.  All  that  remains 
, is  concerned  solely  with  the  line  of  David’s 
| descendants  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  say 
of  a sanctuary,  past,  present  or  future.  He 
, agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  Wellhausen 
school  in  dating  the  original  oracle  in  the 
later  part  of  the  Seventh  Century,  B.C.,  in 
Josiah’s  reign,  and  he  assigns  the  supplemen- 
tary matter  to  the  exile. 

Gressmann,  approaching  the  discussion  from 
his  angle  as  leader  of  the  newer  school  of 
the  history  of  religion,  divides  II  Samuel  7 
into  two  originally  independent  literary  com- 


positions, verses  1-7,  a terse  prose  oracle 
about  the  temple,  and  verses  8-29  (minus 
verse  13)  a verbose  paraphrase  of  two  original 
psalms,  one  a poem  in  praise  of  the  king, 
(like  Psalm  20),  the  other  a prayer-poem 
(like  Psalm  116).  He  dates  not  only  both  of 
these  original  documents,  but  also  the  com- 
bination of  them  in  their  present  form,  from 
the  time  of  the  United  Monarchy,  and  accepts 
the  oracle  itself  as  practically  contemporan- 
eous with  the  event.  With  it  may  well  have 
begun  that  “temple  chronicle”  which  he  as- 
sumes as  the  important  source  of  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Books  of  Kings. 

The  significance  of  this  return  to  an  early 
date  for  II  Samuel  7 on  the  part  of  the  latest 
criticism  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is 
of  course  confirmed  by  positive  consideration 
of  this  chapter’s  agreement  with  the  facts  of 
ancient  oriental  custom,  with  David’s  character 
and  motives  as  revealed  in  the  context,  and 
with  the  linguistic  standards  for  early  nar- 
rative erected  by  even  the  most  radical  literary 
criticism.  And  its  early  date,  if  thus  estab- 
lished, leaves  room  for  pre-exilic  echoes  of 
this  oracle  in  the  literature  of  Israel  between 
David  and  the  Exile. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  II  Samuel  7 
is  prior  to  the  numerous  allusions  to  the 
Davidic  covenant  in  prophecy  psalmody  and 
history.  And  only  a thorough-going  trans- 
plantation of  the  entire  body  of  these  allusions 
to  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  periods  can  per- 
mit the  dating  of  Nathan’s  oracle  in  the  late 
seventh  century. 

It  requires  a complete  rehearsal  of  the 
echoes  in  the  prophets,  the  psalms  and  the 
histories,  to  gain  any  adequate  conception 
of  their  number,  variety  and  distribution. 
Among  the  prophets,  Amos  and  Hosea  in 
Northern  Israel  (the  latter  himself  a man  of 
the  north,  bound  by  no  political  ties  of  Judah’s 
reigning  house),  Micah  and  Isaiah  in  Judah 
of  the  Eighth  Century,  and  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  just  before  and  in  the  Exile,  reveal 
with  growing  clearness  and  breadth  the  mean- 
ing of  “the  sure  mercies  of  David”  to  their 
minds  and  those  of  their  contemporaries.  Ex- 
cision of  these  allusions  from  their  works,  as 
attempted  by  Volz  and  others,  is  impossible, 
and  opposed  not  only  by  the  older  critical 
schools  of  Hengstenberg  and  Ewald,  and  by 
such  cautious  critics  as  Kautzsch  among  the 
Wellhausen  school,  but  also  by  the  latest 
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school  of  Gressmann  and  Gunkel.  In  poetry, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  date  the  Psalms  of 
our  Psalter,  which  are  anonymous,  we  see 
how  thoroughly  they  parallel  the  develop- 
ment of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  period  be- 
fore the  Exile,  and  we  have  to  reckon  with 
that  brief  dated  poem,  the  “Last  Words  of 
David,”  in  II  Samuel  23,  which  in  its  rhyth- 
mic and  strophic  structure  guards  its  genuine 
Davidic  authorship,  and  which  admittedly 
echoes  the  oracle  of  Nathan.  Such  critics  as 
Konig  and  Gressmann  assert  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  challenging  the  Davidic  origin  of 
this  little  poem.  In  the  Books  of  Kings,  to  say 
nothing  of  Chronicles,  the  echoes  of  Nathan’s 
oracle  are  pervasive.  Written  in  the  Exile, 
these  echoes  comport  ill  with  the  notion  that 
the  original  voice  they  presuppose  was  not 
lifted  till  upon  the  threshold  of  that  Exile. 
In  fact  the  date  and  authorship  asserted  by 
the  Bible  itself  for  its  compositions  give  scope, 
as  the  Wellhausen  scheme  does  not,  for  a 
normal  development  and  expression  of  the 
Messianic  idea. 

That  idea  did  not  simply  remain  an  idea, 
with  only  a literary  expression.  It  embodied 
itself  in  life.  The  idea  of  “fulfilment,”  itself 
a Biblical  idea,  is  definitely  associated  with 
this  very  question  of  the  “sure  mercies  of 
David,”  in  I Kings  8:24.  How  was  it  then 
“fulfilled”? 

The  “seed”  of  David,  like  the  “seed  of 
Abraham,”  bearer  of  an  older  promise,  was 
a collective  unit.  The  covenant  with  David 
gave  a general  promise  to  this  unit,  and  also 
certain  individualized  promises:  one  (verse 
13),  absolute,  to  David’s  son;  the  other 
(verse  14)  hypothetical,  to  such  of  the  seed 
as  might  sin  and  have  to  suffer  for  it.  In 
Solomon’s  erection  of  the  temple  he  himse'.f 
saw  the  fulfilment  of  verse  13  (I  Kings 
8:15-20).  Verse  14  began  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  curtailment  of  the  Davidic  dominion  under 
Rehoboam  (I  Kings  11:31-39)  and  his  suc- 
cessors (I  Kings  15:4,  5);  and  it  was  merely 
a difference  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  when  with 
the  Exile  dominion  was  entirely  forfeited  by 
the  House  of  David,  just  as  the  same  Exile 
brought  a similar  suspension  of  covenant- 
privilege  to  the  whole  seed  of  Abraham.  But 
it  was  suspension,  with  chastening  purpose, 
not  annulment  for  reprobation.  “When  the 
fulness  of  the  time  came,”  there  came  also  the 
fulness  of  the  “sure  mercies  of  David for 


“God  sent  forth  his  Son,”  “born  of  the  seed 
of  David  according  to  the  flesh.”  He,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  the  Child  of  Bethlehem,  “who 
is  Messiah  the  Lord,”  He  had  “filled  full” 
all  the  meaning  of  the  Davidic  covenant.  For 
he  is  the  ideal  King  of  God’s  people,  ruling 
and  saving  them,  representing  them  before 
God,  and  all  this  “for  ever.”  And  “the  king- 
dom of  this  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.” 

The  Missionary  Apartment 
House 

On  Thursday,  November  17th,  at  two 
P.M.  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  Semi- 
nary Mission  House  was  laid.  The  ser- 
vice which  was  conducted  by  President 
Stevenson  began  with  singing  “The 
Church’s  One  Foundation.”  Dr.  J. 
Ritchie  Smith  made  the  invocation  and, 
as  a Scripture  Lesson,  I Corinthians  the 
third  chapter  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fifteenth  verses  were  read. 

President  Stevenson  in  a few  remarks 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  1830  the  General  Assembly  had  de- 
cided that  instruction  in  Missions  should 
be  given  at  Princeton  Seminary  and 
along  with  the  proposal  to  elect  a pro- 
fessor of  Missions  and  of  Practical  The- 
ology there  was  the  suggestion  that 
Princeton  would  be  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  erect  “a  peaceful  asylum” 
where  missionaries  returning  from  their 
arduous  labors  might  recuperate.  He 
spoke  of  the  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors,  Trustees  and  Faculty  in  pre- 
senting the  needs  of  the  Seminary  in 
1915  to  appeal  for  a missionary  apart- 
ment house.  To  this  urgent  appeal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  N.  Payne  of  Titus- 
ville, Pa.,  loyal  friends  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
foreign  missionaries,  generously  re- 
sponded. On  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  building,  the  enterprise  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  this  summer  when  bids  were 
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called  for  and  on  October  thirteenth  a 
I contract  was  signed  with  the  Matthews 
) Construction  Company  to  erect  the  build- 
ing according  to  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions  which  were  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brockie  of  Philadelphia.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  building  on  October 
fourteenth. 

The  building  is  being  erected  on  what 
was  known  as  the  “Slayback  property,” 
on  the  corner  of  Alexander  and  Dickin- 
son Streets,  directly  opposite  to  Stuart 
Hall.  This  land  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Erdman  and  offered  to  the  Sem- 
1 nary  on  the  condition  that  a mission 
house  should  be  erected  upon  it. 

! Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Post,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  two  adjoining  lots  on  Alex- 
ander Street  were  also  procured. 

In  the  leaden  box  sealed  inside  the 
corner  stone  are  the  following:  Copy  of 
1 the  Princeton  Seminary  Centennial  Vol- 
ume, The  Biographical  Catalogue  of 
1909  indicating  the  names  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  graduates  who  have  been 
missionaries ; Charter  and  Plan ; this 
year’s  catalogue;  Presbyterian  Magazine, 
The  Daily  Princetonian ; The  New  York 
1 Times  for  November  16th  and  17th,  giv- 
ing accounts  of  Marshal  Foch’s  visit  to 
Princeton  and  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference to  Limit  Armaments ; a brief  ac- 
count of  the  mission  house  idea  for  the 
■ Seminary  and  its  fulfilment ; a statement 
signed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Payne  regarding 
their  gift;  action  of  the  General  As- 
1 sembly  in  1830;  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions,  1921,  and  a silver  coin 
bearing  the  1921  date. 

Mr.  Payne  laid  the  corner  stone  and 
following  this  impressive  part  of  the 
ceremony  spoke  of  his  great  interest  in 
missions  and  of  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, as  the  chief  corner  stone,  Jesus 


Christ  himself.  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer,  the 
Student  Missionary  Lecturer  for  this 
year,  spoke  as  follows:  “Jesus  Christ 

who  inaugurated  the  missionary  enter- 
prise by  his  command  ‘Go  ye  into  all  the 
world’  also  initiated  the  right  of  the  mis- 
sionary to  a furlough  when  he  said  to 
his  weary  disciples,  ‘Come  ye  apart  and 
rest  awhile.’  This  building  is  dedicated 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  cross  who  re- 
turn from  their  toil  and  seek  the  benefits 
of  a furlough.  These  include  rest  and 
recuperation  for  mind  and.  body,  not 
only  of  the  missionary  himself,  but  of 
his  ‘better-half’  and  the  children  of  his 
household.  He  comes  for  new  zeal  to 
be  kindled  in  his  own  heart  after  the 
discouragements  and  disappointments 
that  may  have  been  his  lot.  He  returns 
for  a deeper  and  broader  preparation 
for  his  special  task.  He  seeks  the  bless- 
ing of  fellowship  and  spiritual  uplift  in 
the  contact  with  other  minds  and  hearts. 
Most  of  all,  because  his  heart  is  in  the 
foreign  field  he  is  alert  as  a recruiting 
officer  of  the  King  to  seek  and  find  re- 
cruits to  strengthen  the  thin  red  battle 
line. 

Where  could  a missionary  find  a more 
ideal  place  and  environment  than  in  this 
house  builded  here  for  a special  pur- 
pose? When  we  think  of  all  that  it 
means  we  are  reminded  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 
‘He  that  built  the  house  is  greater  than 
the  house.’  Here  at  Princeton  your  re- 
turned missionaries  will  find  a goodly 
fellowship,  an  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  and  scholarship.  Here 
from  every  window  that  overlooks  the 
campus  of  the  Seminary  the  missionary 
faces  a future  army  of  recruits  already 
in  training  and  awaiting  the  special  call 
for  service,  not  to  speak  of  the  opportu- 
nities for  study  on  special  lines,  for  in- 
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vestigation  of  spiritual  themes,  for  per- 
sonal work  with  men.  We  missionaries 
count  ourselves  happy  that  in  one  build- 
ing we  shall  find  a Bethesda  for  the 
healing  of  weariness  whether  of  mind 
or  body,  a Bethel  where  prayer  will  find 
its  answer  and  a Bethany  where  the 
sweetest  fellowship  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  do  the  will  of  God  will  be  en- 
joyed. 

And  what  can  I say  to  you  the  donors, 
save  to  repeat  Christ’s  own  good  ben- 
ediction to  all  benefactors:  ‘Give  and 

it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  meas- 
ure, pressed  down,  shaken  together  and 
running  over  shall  men — yes,  the  men 
and  the  women  and  the  children  who 
will  enjoy  this  hospitality — pour  unto 
your  bosom.’  God  bless  you  and  bless 
your  gift  for  many,  many  years !” 

Dr.  George  Alexander,  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
led  the  whole  audience  in  a most  impres- 
sive and  helpful  prayer  of  dedication. 
“All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus’  Name” 
was  then  sung  and  the  Rev.  Herbert  E. 
Blair  of  Korea,  who  is  in  the  Seminary 
this  year  as  a graduate  student,  pro- 
nounced the  benediction. 

. Recruiting  for  the  Ministry 

Although  Princeton  Seminary  has  the 
privilege  of  enrolling  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  students,  the  alumni  and  other 
friends  of  the  Seminary  must  share  the 
present  desire  of  the  Church  to  secure  a 
larger  number  of  able  men  who  will  serve 
as  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  For  this  rea- 
son the  President  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, the  Rev.  Professor  Melancthon 
W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  was  requested  to 
send  a message  on  this  subject  to  the 
Alumni  of  the  Seminary.  The  thought- 
ful article  by  Dean  Jacobus  follows: 


Dear  Fellow  Alumni  of  Princeton: 

There  has  been  granted  me  the  rare  privi- 
lege, as  President  for  a season  of  your  Asso- 
ciation, of  speaking  to  you  on  a question  that 
compels  our  instant  attention — the  question  of 
the  responsibility  for  continuing  the  Ministry. 

I do  not  believe  there  ever  has  been,  or  is 
today,  any  doubt  in  our  minds  that  such  a 
responsibility  exists. 

With  the  most  modern  view  of  present  con- 
ditions, a Ministry  must  be  given  to  the 
Church,  or  there  can  be  no  Church;  and  what- 
ever changes  or  modifications  may  be  brought 
into  its  personnel  or  the  work  it  does,  it 
must  be  a Ministry  that  proclaims  the  Gospel 
and  maintains  the  covenant  organization  of 
the  Church;  or  again,  and  more  clearly,  there 
can  be  no  Church. 

I do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been  a deeper 
conviction  than  exists  today  that  the  work 
of  the  Church  cannot  rightly  be  administered 
save  under  the  control  of  its  spiritual  life, 
and  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  will 
not  rightly  control  its  work  unless  it  be  gained 
by  a spiritual  leadership. 

In  these  days  the  Church  is  facing  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Community  in  which  it  lives  to 
justify  its  existence. 

I do  not  believe  I am  overstating  it  when  I 
say  that  this  challenge  cannot  be  met  without 
the  infusion  of  all  the  Church’s  work  with  the 
energizing  strength  of  its  spiritual  living,  and 
that  the  strength  of  that  living  must  be  main- 
tained and  that  living  itself  inspired  by  a 
spiritual  leadership. 

It  really  all  comes  back  to  the  Ministry 
where  that  leadership  is  enthroned.  If  the 
Church  is  to  justify  itself  in  the  community, 
it  can  only  be  as  its  service  to  the  community 
is  spiritually  aroused  and  put  in  action  by 
the  Ministry  under  which  it  lives  and  carries 
on  its  work. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  Church  depends 
upon  the  continuance  to  it  of  a Ministry,  en- 
spirited  with  a message  to  its  life,  and 
equipped  to  an  actualizing  of  its  service,  some- 
where there  must  rest  a responsibility  for  that 
Ministry’s  perpetuation. 

When  one  asks  where  that  responsibility 
rests,  one  naturally  answers  that  it  rests  with 
the  Church,  and  if  one  be  pressed  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  answer,  one  is  quite  likely  to 
reply  that,  as  a matter  of  history,  the  instinct 
of  the  Church  has  been  to  preserve  itself  by 
providing  for  itself  a Ministry,  and  instinct 
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naturally  assumes  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
pression. The  gift  of  instinct  always  lodges 
responsibilities. 

We  have  not  travelled  so  far  from  our 
Church  beginnings  in  this  land  as  to  forget 
that  the  three  oldest  Universities  of  the  East, 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton,  were  estab- 
lished as  Schools  to  provide  for  the  Church 
of  the  Colonial  Theocracy  an  educated  Min- 
i istry.  And  when  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  changed  these  Minister  Schools  into 
Academies  and  Colleges  for  secular  citizen- 
ship, the  Church,  true  to  its  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  began  the  establishment  of  that 
long  line  of  Seminaries  which  for  over  a cen- 
tury have  had  as  their  specific  object  and  aim 
the  continuing  to  the  Church  of  a Ministry 
i essential  to  its  life  and  work. 

With  such  a history  it  would  seem  that  one 
would  not  be  far  wrong  in  locating  the  re- 
sponsibility for  continuing  the  Ministry  with 
the  Church,  which  has  always  admitted  the 
' obligation  and  acted  under  its  acknowledge- 
i;  ment. 

When,  however,  it  is  sought  to  put  its  con- 
clusion into  action,  we  are  confronted  with 
r the  fact  that  the  Church  is  a complex  or- 
I ganization.  It  is  a Ministry  and  a People. 
It  is  a Pulpit  and  a Parish.  It  is  a Message 
and  a Mission.  It  is  a Fellowship,  but  of 
varied  activities  and  differing  obligations. 

So  that  one  has  to  ask  oneself  just  where 
: within  this  complex  fellowship  of  organized 
living  is  to  be  placed  this  responsibility  for 
the  preservation  of  its  life. 

Are  we  to  place  it  with  the  minister,  and 
say  to  him,  “If  the  Church  is  to  live,  it  rests 
with  you  to  perpetuate  your  calling?” 

I am  quite  sure  that  for  the  most  of  us, 
while  this  may  not  sound  like  a call  to  the 
consciousness  of  caste,  there  is  something  in 
such  a challenge  that  makes  us  shrink  from 
accepting  it.  What  is  it? 

It  is  not  that  it  makes  us  conscious  of  the 
trials  and  the  labors,  the  sacrifices  and  the 
sufferings,  the  sorrows  and  the  griefs  which 
the  years  of  our  service  have  brought  to  us 
all. 

We  can  measure  these  with  the  joy  that 
has  been  ours  as  we  have  led  our  people  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  their  souls  in  God  and 
glorify  the  restlessness  of  their  lives  in  his 
service  to  the  world.  And  there  is  no  one  of 
us  who  has  been  gripped  with  the  great 


reality  of  God’s  love  to  mankind,  upon  whom 
has  come  the  living  enthusiasm  of  its  message 
to  men,  and  within  whose  soul  burns  the  pas- 
sion of  its  realization  over  against  the  sin  of 
men’s  lives,  who  would  not  strive  with  word 
and  deed  that  men  of  like  conviction  and  en- 
thusiasm should  follow  him  in  the  service  to 
which  he  has  consecrated  his  life. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  when  he  is  chal- 
lenged with  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Ministry  to  the  Church,  he 
hesitates  and  draws  back.  Why  is  it? 

I am  frank  to  say  I believe  it  is  because  he 
knows  he  does  not  constitute  the  Church,  and 
is  not  alone  responsible  for  the  preservation 
of  its  life. 

He  has  not  called  himself  into  the  Ministry. 
He  has  been  called  of  God.  And  even  with 
that  call  he  has  not  come  into  the  Ministry 
without  and  apart  from  and  independently  of 
the  Church.  God’s  people  have  shared  with 
him  in  the  recognition  of  that  call  and  the 
realization  of  it  in  the  service  of  the  Church. 
With  him  they  share  in  the  consciousness  that 
for  the  Church  a Ministry  is  needed.  With 
him  they  must  share  in  the  responsibilities  of 
its  continuance. 

It  is  very  much  the  same  way  when  you 
face  the  people  with  the  responsibility  for 
the  continuance  to  themselves  of  a Ministry. 
They  seem  to  stand  before  you  dumb  and 
confused.  Why?  I do  not  believe  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  conscious  that  they  have  failed 
to  have  a minister  to  their  liking.  They  do 
not  resent  the  challenge  because  they  have 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians  of 
the  soul.  If  they  have  failed  of  their  ideals, 
it  is  because  they  have  an  ideal.  If  they  have 
suffered,  it  is  because  they  long  for  a spiritual 
cure  of  souls. 

Unless  my  experience  is  wholly  wrong,  there 
is  no  parish  that  has  known  God’s  forgiving 
love  in  its  individual  lives,  which  has  felt  the 
militancy  of  righteousness  against  the  evil 
round  it,  and  which  has  prayed  and  wrought 
for  the  coming  of  the  rule  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  would  not  labor  to  keep 
the  Church  alive  through  a Ministry  that 
would  serve  its  life. 

And  yet,  when  you  speak  to  the  people  of 
the  Church  of  their  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Ministry,  they  seem  to  have 
no  word  to  say,  and  seem  to  know  of  nothing 
to  do.  Why  ? 
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Frankly,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  with  the 
minister,  it  is  because  they  do  not  feel  that 
they  alone  constitute  the  Church  and  are  not 
alone  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  its 
life. 

They  have  not  created  the  Ministry.  That 
is  a Divine  act.  They  have  simply  acknowl- 
edged it,  and  in  that  acknowledgement,  even 
though  it  involves  an  appointment  to  office, 
they  have  after  all  only  shared  with  the 
minister  in  recognizing  his  call  from  God.  If 
ministers  were  not  conscious  of  their  call, 
there  would  be  no  Ministry  for  the  Church 
to  appoint. 

If,  therefore,  the  Church’s  life  is  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  to  it  of  its  Ministry,  the 
people,  with  all  their  instinct  for  self-preser- 
vation as  a Church,  cannot  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Ministry’s  continuance 
alone.  The  instinct  of  the  Church  for  the 
preservation  of  its  life  lies,  after  all,  in  the 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  both  minister 
and  people  of  the  fellowship  of  that  life. 
With  both  pulpit  and  home,  therefore,  rests 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  that  life 
through  the  continuance  to  the  Church  of  its 
needed  Ministry. 

So  we  come  to  what  is  really  the  supremely 
practical  question.  How  is  this  responsibility 
to  be  met? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question,  for 
we  have  just  said  this  responsibility  rests  upon 
minister  and  people  together,  and  respon- 
sponsibilities  which  are  shared  are  just  as 
much  more  difficult  to  meet  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  shared. 

If  we  could  locate  this  responsibility  solely 
with  the  Home,  we  as  ministers  might  stand 
aside  while  the  organized  Church  held  the 
Divine  institution  of  the  Family  to  its  ac- 
count. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  could  confine  the 
responsibility  strictly  to  the  Ministry,  the  peo- 
ple might  take  their  ease  while  the  organized 
Church  demanded  an  accounting  of  these  ser- 
vants of  God. 

But  it  would  seem  as  though  we  could  not 
definitely  locate  this  responsibility,  either  with 
the  people  or  the  minister,  and  so,  both  are 
disposed  to  shift  it,  because  it  is  shared,  and 
as  a result  nothing  is  done. 

Let  us  come  clearly  to  an  understanding  of 
the  fellowship  between  people  and  pastor  in 
this  preservation  of  the  Church’s  life  and 
work. 


Whatever  eloquent  sermons  ministers  preach 
on  the  Ministry,  however  they  may  argue  and 
urge  for  its  continuance,  if  the  Home  says, 
“The  Ministry  may  be  a Holy  Calling  and 
a needed  profession,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
— but  not  for  our  boys,”  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  Ministry’s  recruiting. 

Similarly,  however  the  Home  may  value  and 
respect  the  calling,  even  though  it  may  hope 
its  boys  will  be  drawn  to  it — if  the  minister 
has  no  enthusiasm  in  his  profession,  if  to  him 
its  sufferings  outweigh  its  joys,  so  that  he 
sends  his  sons  by  preference  into  other  fields 
of  work,  or  himself  abandons  his  preaching 
for  other  pursuits,  these  boys  of  the  Church  J 
homes  are  not  likely  to  find  themselves  helped 
to  a realizing  of  their  parents’  hopes. 

We  might  as  well  admit  it.  Recruiting  j 
for  the  Ministry  will  meet  with  indifferent  1 
success  as  long  as  the  pastor  and  the  people 
are  not  conscious  of  their  common  respon-  . 
sibility  for  it. 

The  call  to  this  calling  is  not  a thing  of 
magic.  Men  are  not  swept  into  it  uncon- 
sciously, or  by  strange  and  mysterious  voices 
and  signs.  Naturally  and  normally  they  come 
under  the  influence  of  life  around  them,  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  personalities  with  whom 
they  are  in  contact.  To  be  sure,  some  persist 
in  spite  of  every  difficulty  and  every  opposi- 
tion, and  find  their  way  to  the  Pulpit;  some 
resist  all  that  is  said  and  done,  and  never 
enter  it.  But  the  great  majority  come  as  they 
are  influenced  and  inspired,  or  go  to  other 
tasks  because  the  influences  for  this  great 
calling  are  atmosphered  in  indifference  and 
the  inspirations  staged  in  opposition. 

I do  not  believe  I am  overstating  it  when 
I say  that  if  the  Ministry  today  is  threatened 
in  its  continuance,  it  is  due  to  these  negative 
and  positively  opposing  forces  for  which  the 
minister  and  the  homes  of  his  people  are 
responsible. 

Very  well  then,  our  question  returns  to  us 
with  persistence.  How  and  in  what  way  is  if 
the  responsibility  for  the  Ministry’s  contin- 
uance to  be  met?  Apparently,  we  have  done; 
little  more  than  to  emphasize  the  fact  that ! 
it  is  shared,  and  we  have  admitted  that  shared 
responsibilities  are  very  difficult  to  meet.  In 
this  fellowship  of  responsibility  for  the  re- 
cruiting of  the  Ministry  is  there  nothing  more 
than  a balance  of  duty  between  the  pastor  and 
the  people? 
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Let  me  say  one  thing,  and  say  it  frankly 
and  unmistakably. 

If  the  pastor  and  his  people  are  to  become 
conscious  of  their  joint  responsibility,  it  rests 
with  the  pastor  to  bring  this  consciousness  to 
realization. 

Spiritual  leadership  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity to  which  he  ministers  rests  with  him. 
If  the  people  are  to  be  aroused  to  the  need 
of  a Ministry  for  the  life  and  the  work  of  the 
Church,  he  is  the  one  to  break  through  their 
indifference  and  flame  before  them  their  duty. 
Their  neglect  of  duty  may  be  inexcusable ; but 
who  is  to  show  them  that  if  not  he?  Their 
regard  and  respect  for  the  Ministry  may  be 
at  low  ebb ; but  who  is  to  set  the  tide  flow- 
ing again  to  the  flood  if  not  he?  There  may 
be  small  hope  of  winning  the  sons  of  the 
homes  for  the  highest  of  callings;  but  who  is 
to  win  the  home  for  the  calling  if  not  he? 

The  conquest  is  not  an  easy  one;  but  how 
else  is  it  to  be  made?  The  home  is  not  going 
spiritually  to  lead  itself  to  its  responsibilities 
for  the  Ministry,  and  the  minister  will  not 
meet  this  responsibility  to  the  Ministry  until 
he  has  first  met  his  responsibility  to  the  home. 

I do  not  believe  I am  wrong  when  I say 
that  in  the  history  of  the  Church  this  is  how 
the  stream  of  the  Ministry’s  continuance  to 
the  Church  has  been  kept  up. 

As  I recall  my  young  manhood’s  drawings 
toward  the  Ministry,  they  came  from  the  im- 
pressions of  the  glowing  earnestness  of  the 
message  from  the  pulpit  and  the  influence  in 
the  parish  of  that  indefinable  strength  and 
beauty  of  a personality  which  held  within  it- 
self the  mystery  of  a great  consecration  of  a 
sacred  cause.  The  first  inspired  me;  the 

second  humbled  me.  Between  them  I found 
my  way  to  my  work.  And,  as  I look  back 
over  the  years,  my  great  regret  is  that  I 
have  so  failed  to  do  for  the  boys  of  my 
parish  homes  what  was  done  for  me,  a son 
of  the  manse. 

Let  us  not  fail  then  clearly  to  understand 
the  situation.  The  Ministry  must  be  con- 
tinued to  the  Church,  or  the  Church  ceases  to 
live  and  do  its  work.  For  that  continuance 
of  the  Ministry  there  must  be  a fellowship  of 
responsibility  between  the  pastor  and  his 
people.  But  in  that  fellowship,  the  obligation 
for  the  inspiration  of  enthusiasm,  the  initiative 
of  action,  and  the  persistence  to  results  rests 
with  us  who  have  been  called  to  the  Ministry, 


and  who  by  all  the  experiences  of  our  work 
are  challenged  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Church’s  life. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Melancthon  W.  Jacobus. 

In  connection  with  this  timely  mes- 
sage from  Dr.  Jacobus  it  might  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  the  series  of  pamphlets 
published  sometime  ago  by  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  entitled  “The 
Claims  and  Opportunities  of  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.”  This  series  of  pamphlets 
may  be  placed  very  helpfully  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  who  are  attempting 
to  solve  the  problem  of  their  life  work. 
Attention  might  also  be  called  to  the 
recent  book  by  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  College  of 
Wooster,  entitled  “The  Range  Finders.” 
It  also  contains  a stirring  appeal  to  stu- 
dents and  other  young  men  who  are  fac- 
ing the  serious  problem  of  the  life  in- 
vestment. Attention  might  also  be  called 
to  the  little  book  published  by  our  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Publication  and  Sab- 
bath School  Work  entitled  “The  Trium- 
phant Ministry”  by  “Timothy  Kilbourn.” 
An  interesting  article  on  this  same  theme 
appeared  in  the  June  number  of  Harper’s 
Magazine  entitled  “But  Why  Preach?” 

The  Seminary  Endowment  and 
Equipment  Fund 

As  was  promised  in  the  last  Bulletin 
there  is  printed  below  a list  of  the  addi- 
tional gifts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
alumni  during  the  past  few  months.  In 
this  connection  and  to  show  the  interest 
and  self-sacrifice  of  members  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  read  the  following  extract  from  a let- 
ter of  a missionary  now  in  India  who  en- 
closes with  his  letter  a substantial  sub- 
scription to  the  Endowment  and  Equip- 
ment Fund : 
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“Your  beautiful  and  artistic  circular  with 
its  appeal  for  funds  for  the  much  needed  en- 
largement of  the  grand  institution  of  which 
I am  a proud  graduate,  thank  God,  followed 
me  to  many  places  before  finally  reaching  me 
in  Kashmir. 

“I  need  not  here  emphasize  my  respect  of 
and  love  for  good  old  Princeton.  I have 
always  been  glad  for  its  stand  in  this  age 
when  so  many  are  denying  the  truth  and 
realize  the  great  importance  of  the  task  it  has 
in  the  future  of  raising  up  men  sound  in  the 
doctrine  for  the  great  needs  of  the  world.  I 
wish  that  I might  be  able  to  voice  my  feelings 
by  a subscription  commensurate  with  the  af- 
fection I have  for  Princeton  for  all  it  has 
done  for  me. 

“I  am  one  of  those  missionaries  who  during 
the  war  lost  home  and  everything  in  it.  All 
is  gone.  In  place  of  a fine  library  I go  back 
with  a Bible,  concordance,  dictionary  and  two 
or  three  devotional  boks.  My  household  be- 
longings consist  of  what  we  are  able  to  take 
back  in  a few  trunks.  We  expect  to  lead  the 
simple  life  after  this,  glad  of  a roof  over  our 
heads  and  enough  to  feed  and  clothe  the  body. 
However,  this  is  not  to  excite  sympathy, 
simply  to  show  just  where  I am  but  I cannot 
turn  the  appeal  down  and  so  will  ask  you  to 
accept  a mite  in  the  form  of  — dollars  for  I 
must  have  a few  bricks  in  these  new  buildings. 
Please  do  not  measure  my  interest  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
plan  for  enlargement  by  the  size  of  this  small 
sum.” 


Subscriptions  received  since 
“Alumni  Special.” 

1864  

1871  

1872  

1882  

1885  

1887  

1895  

1899  

1905  

1907  

1909  

1910  

1912  

1913  

1916  

1917  


publishing 

$5.00 

50.00 

25.00 

20.00 

25.00 
25.00 

25.00 

200.00 

47.00 

110.00 

140.00 

21.00 

120.00 
18.25 

166.67 

100.00 


1918 

1919 

1920 


120.00 

50.00 

50.00 


$1317.92 


Dr.  William  G.  Schauffler’s  Serv- 
ice to  the  Seminary 

The  Seminary  is  greatly  indebted  to 
William  G.  Schauffler,  M.D.,  for  his  ser- 
vice to  the  Seminary  last  year  and  again 
this  season  in  carrying  through  a physi- 
cal examination  of  the  students  of  the 
Seminary  individually  and  of  advising 
them  in  reference  to  treatment  that  they 
need  as  revealed  by  the  physical  exami- 
nation. 

He  will  also  give  a series  of  lectures  to 
the  students  on  Hygiene — Personal,  So- 
cial and  Mental.  Dr.  Schauffler  has 
special  fitness  for  the  work  which  he  is 
doing  for  our  students.  He  has  been 
for  many  years  an  eminent  physician ; in 
his  early  manhood  he  was  on  the  for- 
eign mission  field  in  connection  with 
the  American  University  at  Beirut ; has 
been  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  Jersey,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  National  Guard  of  New  Jersey,  was 
Sanitary  Inspector  of  a Division  both  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, has  been  active  in  the  work  of 
promoting  health  through  the  various 
health  organizations  of  the  State  and  in 
lecturing  on  Hygiene  in  its  various  as- 
pects. He  is  an  elder  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Princeton. 

Dr.  Machen’s  New  Book 

The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion.  By  J. 
Gresham  Machen,  D.D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Exegesis  in  Princeton  Theological  Semi- 
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iary.  The  James  Sprunt  Lectures  de- 
ivered  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
n Virginia.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Sompany,  1921.  Pp.  329.  Price  $3.00. 

The  religion  of  Paul  was  a religion  of 
•edemption,  founded  not  upon  what 
lesus  had  said,  but  upon  what  Jesus  had 
ilone ; not  simply  upon  His  ethical  and  re- 
igious  teaching,  but  upon  His  atoning 
;leath.  With  this  conception  of  the  re- 
deeming work  of  Christ  there  went  a 
ofty  conception  of  the  Redeemer’s  per- 
on.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  regarded  by 
’aul,  not  as  a religious  teacher,  but  as  a 
livine  Redeemer.  Yet  this  Jesus  was  a 
lew,  who  had  lived  but  a few  years  be- 
ore,  and  had  died  a shameful  death. 
iVe  have  here,  then,  the  remarkable  phe- 
omenon  of  a man  who  was  regarded  by 
ne  of  His  contemporaries,  himself  one  of 
he  most  notable  men  who  ever  lived,  not 
s a mere  man,  but  as  a divine  Person. 

I But  how  shall  the  phenomenon  be  ex- 
lained?  It  requires  no  explanation  if 
le  Gospel  account  of  Jesus  be  correct, 
n that  case  Paul  regarded  Jesus  as  di- 
me simply  because  Jesus  really  was  di- 
- ine — a heavenly  Being  who  came  vol- 
ntarily  to  earth  for  the  salvation  of 
len.  This  solution  is  being  rejected  by 
le  modern  man  because  it  involves  the 
itrusion  of  the  supernatural  into  the 
)urse  of  history.  In  substitution  for  it 
iree  other  solutions  have  been  proposed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  liberal- 
m seeks  to  separate  the  religion  of  Paul 
'om  his  theology.  The  religion  of  Paul, 
is  said,  was  derived  from  Jesus,  and  is 
permanent  possession  of  the  human 
ice,  but  his  theology — that  is,  his  con- 
■ption  of  redemption  through  the  death 
id  resurrection  of  Christ — was  derived 
om  other  sources,  and  must  now  be 
landoned. 

This  liberal  solution,  however,  is 


breaking  down.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
separate  religion  from  theology  in  Paul ; 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  in  the  Epistles 
a religion  that  consisted  merely  of  imi- 
tation of  the  faith  that  Jesus  reposed 
in  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  religion  of 
Paul  centres  just  in  his  theology,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  If  therefore  the  the- 
ology of  Paul  is  derived  from  extra- 
Christian  sources,  his  religion  must  be 
abandoned  also. 

Certain  modern  scholars  have  not  been 
afraid  of  the  consequences ; the  liberal 
reconstruction  of  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity is  giving  place  in  some  quarters  to 
more  radical  reconstructions.  These  rad- 
ical reconstructions  are  alike  in  their  re- 
jection of  the  liberal  emphasis  upon  the 
historical  Jesus  as  accounting  for  Paulin- 
ism.  But  they  differ  in  the  source  from 
which  Paulinism  is  thought  actually  to 
have  been  derived. 

According  to  one  hypothesis,  the  Paul- 
ine conception  of  Christ  was  derived 
without  much  influence  from  the  histori- 
cal Jesus,  from  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew- 
ish apocalypses ; according  to  another, 
which  is  becoming  very  much  more  wide- 
ly prevalent,  all  that  is  essential  in  Paul 
was  derived  from  the  pagan  mysticism 
of  the  Hellenistic  age. 

These  various  hypotheses,  which  lie  at 
the  very  roots  of  the  various  frms  of 
“modernism”  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church,  are  examined  in  the  present 
volume.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  lib- 
erals are  correct  in  deriving  the  religion 
of  Paul  from  Jesus,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  the  radicals  are  correct  in  refusing 
to  separate  Paul’s  religion  from  Paul’s 
theology.  The  whole  of  Paulinism  (and 
with  it  the  whole  historic  Christianity)  is 
to  be  derived  from  Jesus.  But  the  Jesus 
from  whom  it  is  to  be  derived  is  not  the 
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Jesus  of  modem  reconstruction,  but  the 
supernatural  Jesus  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Dr.  Erdman’s  New  Commentary 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work  is  just  issuing 
an  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  by 
Professor  Charles  R.  Erdman,  D.D. 
This  little  book  is  uniform  with  the 
series  already  published  and  which  in- 
cludes expositions  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, the  Gospel  of  Mark,  The  Acts  and 
the  General  Epistles. 

The  Library 

Since  the  issue  of  the  May  Bulletin 
the  Library7  has  received  for  the  Alumni 
Alcove  the  following  books:  from  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Biederwolf,  D.D.,  '95, 
Evangelism:  its  Justification,  its  Opera- 
tion and  its  Value,  New  York,  1921 ; 
from  the  Rev.  Prof.  John  G.  Machen, 
D.D.,  The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Religion ; the 
James  Sprunt  Lectures  delivered  at  Un- 
ion Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia, 
New  York,  1921. 

The  Library  has  also  received  the  fol- 
lowing pamphlets : from  the  Rev.  Guy 
L.  Morrill,  ’04,  The  Fourfold  Task  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York, 
1919;  from  the  Rev.  William  B.  Cooke, 
’98,  Year  Book  and  Directory  of  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill  Presbyterian  Church, 
Philadelphia,  1921 ; from  the  Rev.  Rob- 
ert J.  G.  McRnight,  graduate  student, 
1899-20,  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  is 
it  pre-millennial  ?,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa., 
1915;  from  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Strock, 
’12,  Soul  Dividends,  and  also,  The  Grip 
of  a high  Calling;  and  from  the  Rev. 
Prof.  James  H.  Dunham,  Ph.D.,  ’95,  A 
new  Orientation  for  the  Graduate  School. 
Reprinted  from  the  Educational  Review, 
May,  1921. 


Robert  M.  Anderson 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ander- 
son, the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the 
Seminary,  on  Tuesday,  October  25,  1921, 
Princeton  Seminary  has  lost  a faithful 
and  devoted  friend. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  bom  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  July  27,  1849,  and  his  whole  life 
was  spent  in  Trenton  and  Princeton. 
For  twenty-seven  years  he  was  associ- 
ated in  business  with  the  New  Jersey  ; 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  and  from  Jan- 
uary, 1899  until  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Superin-  1 
tendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  prac-  I 
tically  his  whole  business  career  being 
spent  in  these  two  positions.  In  both  of 
them  he  endeared  himself  to  his  asso- 1 
ciates  by  his  fidelity,  uprightness  and 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Anderson  during  his  whole  life 
has  been  in  demand  for  positions  of  re- 
sponsibility and  public  service.  He  has 
served  as  a Freeholder  of  Mercer  Coun- 
ty, was  for  many  years  President  of  the 
Board  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Girls  at  Trenton,  and  served  as  a Pari 
Commissioner  of  Trenton;  was  a direc- 
tor of  the  Trenton  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  ac 
tive  in  procuring  the  funds  and  in  th< 
erection  of  its  building  on  State  Stree 
opposite  the  First  Presbyterian  Churc!  j 
of  Trenton.  He  was  a deacon  and  elde  | 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  0 1 
Trenton  and  for  many  years  served  a I 
superintendent  of  its  Sunday  School. 

His  residence  in  Princeton  was  marl  | 
ed  by  the  same  activity  in  public  servic  I 
For  twelve  years  he  was  a member  c|| 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Princeton.  H i. 
had  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  ( 1 
Trustees  of  the  First  Presbyteric  I 
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Church.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  an  elder  of  the  First  Church  and  for 
many  years  treasurer  of  its  benevolences. 
He  was  active  on  the  committees  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  and  on 
several  occasions  represented  the  Pres- 
bytery as  a commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
He  was  President  of  the  Princeton  Sav- 
ings Bank,  director  and  at  one  time  act- 
ing vice-president  of  the  Princeton  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  and  director  of  the 
Princeton  Water  Company.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars 
and  of  the  Nassau  Club  of  Princeton. 

In  all  his  many  activities  he  was  ever 
the  highminded  Christian  ready  for  any 
service  he  could  render  to  his  fellows. 
Many  young  men  are  indebted  to  him 
for  interest  and  help  in  getting  a start  in 
life  and  many  will  remember  him  as  a 
friend  to  whom  they  could  go  for  coun- 
sel and  help  in  time  of  need. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  by  his  son, 
Mr.  R.  Earle  Anderson  of  New  Haven, 
,Conn.,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Maria  B.  An- 
derson, who  has  made  her  home  with  him 
in  Princeton. 

The  funeral  service  was  held  at  his  late 
residence,  275  Nassau  Street.  The  in- 
terment was  in  the  Princeton  Cemetery. 

Alumni  Notes 

1864 

II  The  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wynkoop  has 
changed  his  residence  from  Princeton  to  50 
Central  Park,  West,  New  York  City. 

1866 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Butler,  D.D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Washington,  D.C., 
i to  Kenesaw  Apartments,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
1867 

The  Rev.  Henry  C.  Thomson,  D.D.,  and 
Miss  Amy  Hatch  were  married,  July  27,  1921, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


1868 

The  Rev.  Edward  P.  Rankin  has  changed 
his  address  from  Monrovia,  Calif.,  to  Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

1869 

The  Rev.  William  S.  C.  Webster,  D.D.,  has 
moved  from  Remsenberg,  N.  Y.,  to  Wayne, 
N.  J. 

1871 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Smith,  D.D.,  was  honored 
recently  by  the  enthusiastic  celebration  of  his 
ministerial  jubilee  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  by  the  Presbytery  of  West- 
minster. 

1877 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  has 
asked  his  Presbytery  to  sever  his  relation  with 
the  Holcomb  church,  Kansas,  and  to  place 
him  on  the  retired  roll.  He  will  reside  in 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 

1878 

The  Rev.  George  Wells  Ely  was  chosen 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Westminister 
at  its  fall  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Robinson,  D.D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Easton,  Pa.,  to  3 7 
Carpenter  Lane,  Germantown,  Pa. 

1880 

The  Rev.  David  B.  McMurdy  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  June,  1921. 

1881 

The  Rev.  Adolos  Allen,  M.A.,  is  acting  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  W.  Allen,  D.D.,  and  Miss 
Nelle  Lange  Campbell  were  married,  Septem- 
ber 14,  1921,  in  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Slemmons,  D.D.,  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  early 
in  September. 

1882 

The  Rev.  Donald  Morrison,  D.D.,  was  hon- 
orably retired  by  the  Presbytery  of  Flint, 
June  14,  1921. 

1883 

On  the  evening  of  November  the  18th  the 
West  44th  Street  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  New  York  City  burnt  the  mortgage  upon 
its  church  property  and  celebrated  the  Thirty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of  ” - 
Homer  H.  Wallace,  D.D. 
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1886 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wilson,  D.D.,  was 
inaugurated  as  President  of  the  Omaha  Theol- 
ogical Seminary  on  November  30,  1921. 

President  John  G.  Hibben,  LL.D.,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  in  October,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  centennial  celebration. 

1887 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Everds  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Maxwell,  Iowa,  July 
5.  1921. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Paden  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  at  Pine  Creek,  Iowa.  He 
began  his  work  there  on  June  5. 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Blake  was  elected  moder- 
ator of  the  Synod  of  Baltimore  at  its  fall 
meeting. 

1888 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Pierson,  D.D.,  has  re- 
turned from  Japan  on  a year’s  furlough.  His 
address  is  926  North  Broad  Street,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

1889 

The  Rev.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  D.D.,  has  re- 
turned from  Scotland  and  will  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  address  is  care  of  Pennsylvania 
Co.,  517  Chestnut  Street. 

1891 

The  Rev.  Charles  G.  Gilkeson  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Davis  and 
Elkins  College  in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Pulham  resigned  the 
pulpit  of  the  Olivet  Church,  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  June  30,  1921,  after  a pastorate  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Templeton,  D.D.,  was 
chosen  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Kansas  at 
its  fall  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Evans,  D.D.,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  West  Virginia 
at  its  fall  meeting. 

1892-93 

The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Millar,  D.D.,  a graduate 
student,  1892-93,  of  Tamaqua,  Pa.,  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  the  Mahoning  Church  of  Dan- 
ville, Pa. 

1893 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Gilmore  has  changed 
his  address  from  Hepbumville,  Pa.,  to  305 
East  Patterson  St.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

1894 

The  Rev.  Raymond  H.  Gage,  D.D.,  was 


elected  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey 
at  its  meeting  in  October. 

The  Rev.  Phineas  B.  Kennedy  who  is  in 
this  country  on  a year’s  furlough,  is  studying 
Islamism  in  Hartford  Seminary.  His  address 
is  1507  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  J.  Stockton  Roddy,  Ph.D.,  has 
entered  upon  his  new  work  at  Gloucester, 
N.  J.,  succeeding  the  Rev.  John  M.  Davies, 
D.D.,  ’77,  who  has  retired  after  a service  of 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Roddy  was  installed  Sept. 
20,  1921. 

1895 

The  Rev.  Charles  Dalzell  has  changed  his 
address  from  Bethel,  N.  Y.,  to  Benton  Ave., 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  S.  Mudge,  D.D.,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Assembly  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ro- 
berts. Dr.  Mudge  was  released  from  the  Pine 
Street  Church  of  Harrisburg  by  the  Presby- 
tery of  Carlisle,  Sept.  26,  1921,  that  he  might 
take  up  his  work  as  Stated  Clerk  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

1896 

The  Rev.  James  Pattison  is  pastor  of  the 
Somervell  Presbyterian  Church,  Remuera, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Schall,  D.D.,  has  been 
released  from  the  First  Church  of  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Wayne,  Pa.,  Oct.  19,  1921. 

1897 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Howell  has  resigned  the 
South  Church  of  Easton,  Pa. 

1898 

The  Rev.  Alvin  N.  Crowe  has  moved  from 
Richmond,  O.,  to  Deersville,  O. 

The  Rev.  Walter  M.  Elliott  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
Federated,  in  Garrett,  Ind.,  his  address  being 
21 1 E.  Keyser  St. 

The  Rev.  Warren  F.  Goff  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Parsons  Col- 
lege in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Wallace  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Blue  Ridge 
College,  Md.,  in  June  1921. 

1899 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Alison,  Jr.,  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Synod  of  New  England  at 
its  October  meeting. 
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The  Rev.  William  H.  Crothers  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wooster  Col- 
lege in  June,  1921. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Dyer  has  resigned  the 
church  at  Blackwood,  N.  J. 

The  Rev.  J.  Calvin  French  has  changed  his 
address  from  Carmichael,  Pa.,  to  Prosperity, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Hamilton  has  moved 
from  Clevelnad,  O.,  to  Wabash,  Ind. 

The  Rev.  Gerrit  Verkuyl,  Ph.D.,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Park  Col- 
lege in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Wells  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Williams,  who  for 
the  past  four  years  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  at  Warrior  Run, 
Pa.,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Welsh  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  taking  up 
his  work  there  October  1st.  His  address  is  11 
McDevitt  Place. 

1900 

The  Rev.  Cordie  J.  Culp,  Ph.D.,  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Rutgers 
College  in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  H.  Frank  is  manager 
of  the  Steam  Economies  Company  of  Woos- 
ter, O.,  with  his  address  at  ion  Beall  Ave- 
nue. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Lawrence  has  gone  from 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  to  Medford,  Ore.,  taking 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  there. 

The  Rev.  William  K.  McKinney,  Ph.D., 
was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1921. 

The  Rev.  Albert  W.  Pierce  was  elected 
stated  clerk  of  the  Synod  of  Florida  at  its 
fall  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  I.  Ward  has  changed  his 
address  from  Roxbury  to  Codell,  Kans. 

1901 

The  Rev.  Leo  R.  Burrows  has  changed  his 

I address  from  Appleton,  Wis.,  to  114  North 
Noble  Street,  Cushing,  Okla. 

The  Rev.  James  W.  Cuntermine,  D.D.,  is 
Professor  of  Theology,  Old  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Christian  Missions  in  Honolulu 
Theological  Seminary,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

The  Rev.  Silas  Evans,  D.D.,  was  dismissed, 
July  25,  1921,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Los  An- 


geles to  the  Winnebago  Congregational  Asso- 
ciation of  Wisconsin. 

1902 

The  Rev.  Wilson  T.  M.  Beale  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Annapolis,  Md.,  in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  Weston  T.  Johnson  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alma  College 
in  June  1921. 

1903 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Whitenack,  Jr.,  has 
resigned  his  charge  at  Salem,  O.,  and  ac- 
cepted a call  to  Doylestown,  Pa. 

1904 

The  Rev.  Carroll  H.  Yerkes  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  from  Lafayette 
College  in  June  1921. 

1905 

The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Baxter  has  been  re- 
leased from  the  Pine  Grove  Church,  Pa.,  and 
dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Northumber- 
land. 

The  Rev.  George  Brewer  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Alma  College 
in  June  1921.  Dr.  Brewer  has  been  installed 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  Professor  John  G.  Machen  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Hampden-Sidney  College  at  its  commence- 
ment in  June. 

1906 

The  Rev.  David  S.  Tappan,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Luella  Rice  were  married,  July  21,  1921,  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Williamson  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Westminster 
College,  Mo.,  at  its  commencement  in  June. 

1907 

The  Rev.  Joseph  B.  C.  Mackie  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Geneva  College 
in  June  1921. 

The  Rev.  Plummer  N.  Osborne  has  resigned 
the  East  End  Church  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  to  ac- 
cept a call  to  the  Rocky  Grove  Church  of 
Franklin,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  A.  Raymond  Eckles  is  resigning 
the  pastorate  of  Old  Tenement  Church  to 
accept  a call  to  the  churches  of  Plainsboro 
and  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

1908 

The  Rev.  Albert  D.  Betts,  who  for  the 
past  four  years  has  been  president  of  Paine 
College,  Augusta,  Ga.,  recently  resigned  to 
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return  to  the  pastorate  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  and  is  now  serving  a church  in  Col- 
umbia, S.  C. 

The  Rev.  John  L.  Winnemore  has  changed 
his  address  to  Stevensville,  Pa. 

1908-09 

The  Rev.  Judson  L.  Underwood,  a graduate 
student  1908-09,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Parsons  College  in  June,  1921. 

The  Rev.  David  M.  Lyle,  D.D.,  a graduate 
student  1908-09,  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Shenango  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1909 

The  Rev.  Francis  P.  Cheek,  D.D.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Cincinnati  to  600 
West  122nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Farber  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College  at  its  commencement  in 
June.  He  also  received  the  same  degree  from 
Grove  City  College  the  same  month. 

The  Rev.  H.  Everett  Hallman  has  changed 
his  address  from  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  to  New- 
ark, Del. 

The  Rev.  David  C.  Whitmarsh  resigned  the 
church  at  Barnesville,  Ohio,  to  accept  a call  to 
the  First  Church  at  McKeesport,  Pa.  He  was 
elected  moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  St. 
Clairsville  at  its  fall  meeting. 

1910 

The  Rev.  Otto  Braskamp  sailed  on  October 
13th  on  the  Empress  of  Asia  for  China,  to  re- 
sume his  work  in  the  Shantung  Mission. 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Jones,  D.D.,  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  May  20, 
1921.  He  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Thompson  and  Miss 
Isabelle  Home  Booth  were  married  September 
7,  1921,  in  Hubbard,  O. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  C.  Walker  was  elected 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  at  its 
fall  meeting. 

1911 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Horst,  D.D.,  was 
elected  Field  Secretary  of  the  Permanent 
Committee  for  Men’s  Work  and  his  election 
approved  by  the  last  Assembly.  His  address 
is  17  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

1913 

The  Rev.  John  Ver  Straate,  Cedar  Grove, 
Wis.,  has  joined  with  his  congregation  in 
the  dedication  of  a new  church  edifice  for 


which  the  church  has  subscribed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

1915 

The  Rev.  Joseph  . E.  Kennedy  and  Miss 
Agnes  Shand  were  married,  Oct.  8,  1921,  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Their  address  is  39  Garden 
Road,  Lowell,  Mass. 

1916 

The  Rev.  Harold  I.  Donnelly  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  boys’  work  on  the  edu- 
cational staff  of  the  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbath  School  Work.  Mr.  Donnelly  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Irene  Wetherbee  were  married 
June  30,  1921,  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

1917 

The  Rev.  C.  Frederic  Fraser  is  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  He  began 
his  work  there  last  February. 

The  Rev.  Sarkis  Hampartzoumian  has 
changed  his  name  to  Harry  Jewel  Sarkiss. 
His  address  is  303  Twenty-first  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

1918 

The  Rev.  Ward  W.  Long  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Salem,  Ore, 
July  11,  1921. 

1919 

The  Rev.  James  Y.  Yeh  has  returned  to 
China  and  his  address  is  Union  Evangelistic 
Committee,  Hangchow. 

1920 

The  Rev.  Earl  H.  Devanny  and  Miss  Elsie 
Edmonds  Garvin  were  married  June  23,  1921, 
in  Sparkhill,  N.  Y.  Their  address  is  Matti- 
tuck,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1921 

The  Rev.  John  D.  Buchanan  and  Miss  Helen 
Barr  Huey  were  married  Sept.  1,  1921,  in 
Monmouth,  111.  He  is  studying  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

The  Rev.  Roland  B.  Lutz  was  ordained  and 
installed  pastor  of  the  Temple  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia, 
June  7,  1921.  He  was  married  August  9, 
1921,  to  Miss  Sara  Caroline  Swartz  in  Gar- 
denville,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Morsey  and  Miss 
Marjorie  H.  Christopher  were  married,  Sept. 
29.  1921.  Their  address  is  Birmingham,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Richards  and  Grayce 
Alvenia  Heck  were  married  June  21,  1921,  in 
Lawrenceville,  N.  J.  Their  address  is  New 
Gretna,  N.  J. 
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